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EDITORIAL 
The Light of the World 


WO significant things have happened in the life of the Church 

during the last fifty years. The first is the full re-awakening 

of the Church to its world mission. While individuals and 
groups had been striving to arouse the Church for more than a cen- 
tury and a half beforehand and had blazed many trails, it was the 
Edinburgh missionary conference of fifty years ago that marked the 
definitive re-awakening of the Church to its universal mission and 
the acceptance by the Church of responsibility for its fulfillment. 
The other thing is the re-awakening of the Church to the scandal of 
its divisions and the determination to seek the path to reunion. 
This movement was an indirect product of the same gathering. And 
for that reason the convergence between the two movements, which 
is taking place at the present time, gives to the jubilee of the Edin- 
burgh meeting a more than chronological significance. It marks an 
increasing awareness that these two concerns—the universal mission 
of the Church and its reunion—not only arose from a single source, 
but are so inseparable that neither can be pursued in isolation from 
the other. 

This, of course, does not answer the question how two organiza- 
tions, which have gone their separate ways for five decades, can be 
brought together in a closer relationship. But it shows the reason 
why they must. The universal mission of the Church and the re- 
covery of its unity are indissolubly bound together. There can be 
no real testimony to one Lord, one faith, one baptism, apart from 
one body and one Spirit. 
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It is not enough, however, to rest the connection between them on 
strategic grounds. It is not the necessity of presenting a united front 
to the world that makes the reunion of the Church imperative as a 
precondition of its mission—though there is no reason to doubt that 
if the Church presented a more united front than it does, it would 
stand a better chance of making its witness heard. So long as the 
argument rests at this level, it will fail to remove the suspicions of 
those who fear that the quest for unity may become the worship of 
an idol which may lead to the massification and bureaucratization of 
the Church. It is hard to see how this fear can be dispelled, so long 
as the problem is approached at the organizational or institutional 
level, and especially in view of prevailing trends in the secular order. 
If bigness is the price of unity, some reluctance to pay it is not to 
be wondered at; and it is not to be ascribed to blind prejudice or 
irrational fears. ‘The reluctance may spring from a dim apprehen- 
sion that in purchasing unity at this price, the Church may be in 
danger of losing something more precious than either of them— 
its identity. 

The unity of the Church is not merely a precondition of the 
fulfillment of its mission. It coincides with it; and the point of 
coincidence is the being of the Church. The Church fulfills its 
mission to the world by being the Church, and the being of the 
Church consists in the exhibition of its essential and distinctive unity. 

“Christ the Light of the World” has been chosen as the theme of 
the next assembly of the World Council of Churches. The study 
of this theme may well begin by pondering the startling and chal- 
lenging fact that the same Christ who said, “I am the light of the 
world,” said also to his disciples, “You are the light of the world” 
(Matt. 5: 14). The implication is unmistakable; the disciples of 
Christ bear witness to him who is the light of the world by being 
themselves that light. There is, of course, no thought that the 
disciples should be an additional or supplementary light, and, least 
of all, a substitute for a light that no longer shines. Rather they are 
to be “light in the Lord, and walk as children of light” (Eph. 5: 8); 
and the shining of their light in their “works” is to direct the atten- 
tion of men to him who is the light. The disciples of Christ are 
called to bear witness to him as the moon bears witness to the sun, by 
shining in light reflected from him and shedding it on a dark world. 
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I 


The theme calls for some understanding both of the nature of 
the light and of the darkness in which it is sent to shine. To take 
the latter first, the outstanding feature of the world in our time is 
that it is divided. Its chief article of furniture is an iron curtain 
which is strung across its entire width, dividing it into two power 
blocs which are restlessly maneuvering against each other. But the 
iron curtain is not the only one; it is a symbol of other curtains 
which, though composed of less impenetrable materials, are no less 
palpable, and which are strung across all areas of life, in government, 
in society, in industry, in school and in home. At every level the 
problems of human existence manifest themselves in the form of 
division. 

This is not because there is in mankind an instinctive drive for 
division. ‘The forces which animate the life of the world are drives 
for community; they are more centripetal than centrifugal. It is 
because of the nature of the objectives to which they are geared that 
these drives become productive of division at new levels. When a 
drive for community becomes in effect a conspiracy, it is an indica- 
tion that its objective is ideological. This is best illustrated by the 
Communist movement, which seeks the abolition of the class warfare 
and the establishment of the classless society and which in the pursuit 
of its self-imposed mission to the world relies on the conspiratorial 
promotion of division. ‘Those who deplore the methods of Com- 
munism while approving or applauding its objectives are naive in 
supposing they can be separated. And this is not true of Com- 
munism alone. Communism furnishes the most conspicuous exam- 
ple; for, as a drive for community, it originated in a conscious effort 
to liberate men from the divisive effects of ideology, only to become 
enslaved in ideological fetters of its own forging. It proves the truth 
that a house swept and garnished can be possessed by seven devils 
worse than the one that was exorcised. 

Nationalism provides a more obvious illustration, and the rising 
tide of nationalism which is to be observed in some parts of the 
world, notably Africa, makes it relevant. There are some who 
openly or secretly welcome the rise of nationalism as a check to the 
spread of Communism, but this is surely to use Satan to cast out 
Satan; for in nationalism the drive for community and the drive for 
division are even more intimately compounded than in Communism. 
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But if Communism is superior to nationalism, it is not because of its 
avowed internationalism—for the manner in which the Communist 
conspiracy can use nationalism as a tool, when it finds it expedient, 
shows that its internationalism is largely hypocritical—but because it 


seeks to direct the energies of men into changing the system of pro- | 


duction, which can be changed, while nationalism ultimately anchors 
them to things which cannot be changed, either by legislation or 
planning or even by revolution. And if nationalism is the name we 
give to the patriotism of other people, there is some ground for the 
fear that, should world tensions break out into open conflict, the 
battle lines may be drawn in terms of race rather than of ideas. 


II 


If this is a correct understanding of the world today, it may point 
the way which the Church must take in fulfilling the mission it has 
received from its Lord. If it is to be the light of a divided world, the 
recovery of its unity is clearly of paramount importance; and this is 
the goal towards which the ecumenical movement has been painfully 
striving these fifty years. Is there any prospect of its attainment? 

In the most recent phases of the movement it has come to be 
realized that the presupposition and starting-point of the quest for 
unity can only be a unity which is already ours, “our given unity in 
Christ,” as it has been called. Unity is not a thing that has to be 
invented, or created out of nothing. It is already given; it waits only 
to be recovered and realized. 

What is this given unity? Obviously it is not to be looked for at 
the institutional or organizational level of the Church’s life—though, 
of course, the Roman Catholic Church maintains the position that 
the Church is essentially a juridical society and that acceptance of 
the universal jurisdiction of the Pope is the source of unity. But 
what is the alternative? The concept of a unity of spirit which is 
supposed to exist in some transcendental way above our concrete 
disunities is too nebulous and ineffectual. Our given unity in Christ 
must be sought at the level of the Church’s actual existence in that 
concrete reality which is more frequently described in the New 
Testament as community (or communion, koinonia). This is the 
foundation. The unity to be desired at the institutional level can 
only be achieved as a superstructure which is supported upon com: 
munity at the existential level. To use of the terms of the Creed, 
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the unity of the holy catholic Church rests upon its being the com- 
munion of saints. The realization of unity must therefore begin 
with the realization of community. We may learn how to be one as 
we learn how to live together. 

It is in this way that the Church has to be the light of the world; 
it has to exhibit in its own life the pattern and power of a community 
which is not divisive. This is what it is called to be as the body of 
Christ. What is of prime importance in this title is not the figure 
of the body, to which so much learned discussion has been devoted, 
as the fact that it is the body of Christ. The Church is a community 
which is brought into being and welded together by Christ. No 
extraneous factors may enter into its formation and consolidation. 
He alone is the head from whom the body derives its solidarity, its 
vitality, and its growth (Eph. 4: 15 f.) It is as they form a com- 
munity which is founded on Christ and gathered around him that 
the members of the Church may shine as lights in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. 

Regretfully it must be acknowledged that this light does not shine 
in the Church with commanding brilliance. Other factors than 
Christ have been allowed to enter into its composition, and the 
Church has tended to become more and more like the communities 
with which it is surrounded. It is not so much the light of the world 
as rather a reflector of lights which shine in the world itself. 

This would seem to be truer of the Church in America than else-' 
where. It is ironic that America, which sought to cast off the pat- 
terns of social stratification in the old world, has succeeded in repro- 
ducing some of them in exaggerated and more offensive forms than 
the originals. It is tragic that the stratification of American society 
has made its imprint so deeply on the Church. There is a close 
parallel between the lines of denominational and social distinction. 
Certain denominations minister mainly to ‘“‘the power elite,” others 
to the bourgeoisie, or to those whom a spokesman for this group 
recently described as “‘status-seeking professionals and white-collar 
workers,” others again to the proletariat, or whatever its American 
equivalent may be called. In areas where denominational choice is 
limited, these distinctions may be reproduced in the membership of 
Churches of the same denomination; sometimes the distance between 
the “first” Church and the “second” can be as great as the distance 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. Of course, no Church ex- 
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pressly imposes restrictions on its membership, not even racially (in 
most parts of the country, at least), but the manner in which the 
pattern of a Church’s life, its budget, its program, its selection of 
officers, and so forth, are determined by the dominant majority acts 
as an undefined but potent deterrent to those of a different social 
background. With the growth of suburbia, where the patterns of 
social stratification are most conspicuous, the Church is more and 
more exposed to the temptation to become a club. 


III 


The body of Christ is a community that is gathered together by 
him and bound to him by the tie of his forgiveness. It is significant 
that “the forgiveness of sins” follows “the communion of saints” in 
the Creed. ‘The communion of saints is founded on nothing else 
than the forgiveness of sins; it is the community that is formed where 
Christ is present in the Spirit and the power of his finished work. 
But the forgiveness of sins is not only the bond by which the Church 
is bound to Christ; it is also the bond by which its members are 
bound to one another. The body of Christ is the community of 
reconciliation. 

This is the unique vocation which the Church has to fulfill in a 
world which cannot conceive of community except on the basis of 
affinity. It is certainly no easy one. Since the communities which 
abound in the world, and in which members of the Church are in- 


volved along with others, are formed on the basis of existing affinities | 


—affinities of birth, social or economic status, educational opportu- 
nity, political affiliation, business interest, and the like—the Church 
is under constant, if unseen, pressure to conform to this pattern. 
But the Church cannot allow itself to be forced into this mold with- 
out losing its integrity; for it is not just another community of 
affinity, formed by the natural process of like drawing to like. As 
the body of Christ, the Church is the community of reconciliation 
in which like and unlike are drawn together; it is the community 
in which divisions are overcome and contraries are reconciled. 

The pattern was set by Christ himself. A cardinal feature of his 
ministry was his acceptance of the unacceptable and his love of the 
unlovely. To none was this so bewildering or so offensive as the 
religious among his contemporaries, and just for this reason there 
were none whom he criticized so sharply. Some scholars have sought 
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to defend the Pharisees against the strictures of Jesus, and there is 
no doubt that by all common standards, the Pharisees, with their 
devotion to the law, would be reckoned as among the best and 
strongest elements in the life of the people at that time. But Jesus’ 
complaint against them was not for their devotion to the law; it was 
that they had formed themselves into a community of affinity around 
the law and thus had missed the Gospel which is concealed in the law. 
Their counter-complaint against him was in effect an unconscious 
but eloquent testimony to the Gospel: ‘“This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them” (Lk. 15: 2). 

The history of the primitive apostolic Church shows the formation 
of the body of Christ as the community of reconciliation. The great- 
est miracle recorded in the New Testament, next to the incarnation 
and resurrection of Christ (though it is never so named), is what Paul 
calls the breaking down of the middle wall of partition between Jews 
and Gentiles. This miracle was not wrought by men. The New 
Testament makes it plain that the reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles 
in one community, so far from being planned or engineered by the 
leaders of the Church, was a source of surprise and consternation to 
most of them. ‘They could only ascribe it to the leading of the Holy 
Spirit, which they felt constrained to follow. The apostolic council 
gave clear expression to this when it delivered its judgment in the 
form, “It has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us” (Ac. 15: 28). 

But the leading of the Holy Spirit, which was obediently followed 
by the leaders of the Church “in assembly” (Ac. 15: 25), had in fact 
been given in the field, at the level of the congregation (as we now 
call it), and this is the level at which the true test of obedience lies. 
The community of reconciliation cannot be established by pro- 
nouncements from the summit, any more than the reconciliation of 
races in the national community can be effected by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. This can only be done at the ground level, and it 
is in the descent from the summit to the ground level that some of 
the most difficult territory may be encountered, as is shown by the 
incident at Antioch which Paul reports in Galatians, chap. 2. Peter 
had taken a leading part in the “summit conference” at Jerusalem 
(Ac. 15: 7); he had acted like the rock on which the Church was to 
be built. But when he came down to Antioch and became involved 
in the actual building process at the ground level, he proved to be 
only a—little rock. 
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In the Church of today we have a widening of the gap between 
leadership and followership. The danger, which is always present, 
is intensified with the expansion of leadership in the Church. As 
leadership expands, the Church tends to become top-heavy, like a 
ship with too large a superstructure. This was one of the dangers 
that alarmed the Reformers in the sixteenth century; they saw that 
a drastic reduction of the superstructure was necessary if the ship was 
to be prevented from foundering. It became one of the principles 
of Protestantism that the sole headship of Christ over his body, the 
Church, entailed, not indeed the total elimination of human leader- 
ship, but severe restrictions on its scope. The argument was aimed 
primarily at the papacy (which was sometimes described in uncom- 
plimentary terms), but not exclusively; for the Reformers were aware 
that the danger, represented by the papacy, might well assail the 
Church in other forms. And it may be questioned whether the 
proliferation of leaders in the contemporary Church does not repre- 
sent an uncritical, and even unconscious, conformation of the body 
of Christ to the communities in the world around it—perhaps, in- 
deed, the operation of Parkinson’s law. At all events, the Church 
is in danger, if its top leadership is remote from, or only lightly 
engaged in, the life of the body on the ground floor. The Church’s 
center of gravity is in the congregation. It is here that the Church 
has to be the Church. It is here that the up-building of the Church 
has to take place. The Church cannot be down-built from the top, 
least of all by the issuance of statements and reports and pronounce- 
ments. These have their uses, but they are not the foundation of 
the Church. The Church is not founded on paper; it is founded 
upon a rock, and it is built up as men are gathered together by Christ 
in the power of his forgiveness, and being accepted, accept one an- 
other in the community of reconciliation. 


IV 


The universal mission of the Church inheres in its being the 
community of reconciliation. Only the community of reconcilia- 
tion can have the courage to undertake such a mission. Only the 
community of reconciliation can hope to overcome the resentment 
and resistance of those who deny the right of the Church to a univer- 
sal mission, because they construe it as religious imperialism or 
colonialism. So long as the Church’s preaching of the word of 
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reconciliation is not attested by its being itself the community of 
reconciliation, the world cannot be prevented from construing its 
message as an invitation to exchange one community of affinity for 
another. If the Church is to proclaim that Christ is the light of the 
world, it must accept the challenge which he gave to it when he said, 
“You are the light of the world.” 

Grorce S. HENDRY 


Competition or Conversation 


N Arnold Toynbee’s book, An Historian’s Approach to Religion 
] (1956), the judgment is made that “the Judaic religions have 
been considerably more exclusive-minded than the Indian (and 
other East Asian) religions have.’’ Looking forward as well as back- 
ward, as Mr. Toynbee likes to do, the immediate future will occasion, 
he thinks, “more intimate relations’’ among the world’s great re- 
ligions, and this in turn “may perhaps help to winnow a traditional 
Pharisaism out of Muslim, Christian, and Jewish hearts.” Whatever 
we may think of the historian as a theologian, he is surely right in 
seeing this coming encounter as “‘the most crucial episode in the next 
chapter of the history of mankind.” 

Christianity’s claim to absoluteness and finality especially in the 
1920’s and 1930’s was considerably less exclusive-minded than is 
sometimes supposed, but the revival of theology, associated with the 
recovery of the kerygma as a revelatory “given” throve on the distinc- 
tion between revelation (Christian) and religion (non-Christian). 
We seem now, however, to be moving into an era of less sharp dis- 
tinctions in which competition, if not completely disavowed, is giving 
way to conversation among the religions. Pressure in this direction 
is coming not so much from within the religions as from outside 
political and sociological forces. Perhaps the new relationship be- 
tween Christianity and other religions will be one of co-existence, 
and just as potentially explosive as the political division between 
East and West. In this issue of ‘—THEOLOGy Topay we propose to 
examine some aspects of this crucial issue. 


In the Editorial by George Hendry on “The Light of the World,” 
the theme for the next Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
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it is pointed out that whether in the New Testament or in con- 
temporary Christianity, the task of the Church is to show itself to the 
world as the fellowship of reconciliation. ‘“The Church is the com- 
munity of reconciliation in which like and unlike are drawn to- 
gether; it is the community in which divisions are overcome and 
contraries are reconciled.” Only if the Church can show itself to be 
such, is there any prospect for its universal mission in the world. 

George S. Hendry is Professor of Theology, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He is the author of The Holy Spirit in Christian The- 
ology (1956) and The Gospel of the Incarnation (1958). 


The devotional item for this issue is in the form of a poetic medi- 
tation by John Fleming as he circled in a plane above Hongkong 
on Easter morning last year. As he read in a Scottish prayer manual 
about refugees in Hongkong who symbolized the starving and the 
homeless in so many lands, he reflected on the meaning of the Resur- 
rection for such a time and place. 

John R. Fleming is the Field Representative of the Nanking Board 
of Founders, embracing theological education in the whole East Asia 
area. A candidate for the doctor’s degree at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, he has been serving as Director of the Singa- 
pore Council of Churches, and just recently assumed editorship of 
the newly established South East Asta Journal of Theology (address 
6 Mount Sophia, Singapore 9; $3.00 per year) from the first issue 
of which the present meditation is taken. 


The first major article in this number, “The Cross and the Bodhi 
Tree,” picks up the relation of Christianity and Buddhism, com- 
petition and conversation, with special reference to the fact, the 
problem, and the interpretation of human suffering. ‘In the case 
of Buddhism the founder’s crucial contest with suffering is regarded 
to have taken place as he sat in meditation under a tree, while in that 
of Christianity the founder’s victory was won in an act of obedient 


: 99 


suffering upon ‘the tree. 

The author of this article, Herbert G. Grether, has been for many 
years in educational work in Thailand, first as President of the 
McGilvary Theological Seminary in that country, and more recently 
as translator of the Thai Bible, sponsored by the American Bible 


Society. 
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Under a familiar, almost hackneyed, title, ““Theology and the Non- 
Christian Religions,” there lies an important, almost hidden, clue 
to the whole problem of religious co-existence. The point is made 
that in recent years, with a few notable exceptions, Christianity and 
the other religions have scarcely ever been discussed as an issue for 
theology itself, but nearly always as a missionary problem, theological 
or otherwise. ‘The author is concerned that the one world of science 
and communication is not being taken seriously by the theologians. 
“After the excesses in the approach of the history of religion school 
or comparative religion method (Troeltsch), there has followed a 
reaction which has seen the problem . . . almost entirely removed 
from the sphere of theology. Those who do mention it at all 
relegate it to a minor position and usually take a negative attitude; 
often it is discussed merely as an excursus in the general considera- 
tion of revelation.” It is from this perspective that the author of 
this penetrating article discusses not only the new books by Kraemer 
and Bouquet but also the positions of Barth and Tillich. 

Walter M. Buschmann is a graduate of Brown University and 
Northwestern Lutheran Seminary. He has served as a pastor of a 
Lutheran Church in Minnesota, and is at present working for a 
doctoral degree in Troeltsch’s town, at the University of Heidelberg. 


Our next article by a young Japanese is a discussion of two West- 
ern theologians, Barth and Tillich, and the effect of their theological 
methods upon the Far East, whether Christian or not. Taking as 
his clue the distinction between apologetic and kerygmatic theology, 
Dr. Furuya tries to estimate the reactions in his own country to 
these two contradictory approaches. So far, at least, and for reasons 
which may be non-theological as well as for the theological reasons 
the author notes, there seems to be more interest in the kerygmatic 
than in the apologetic method. 

Yasuo Carl Furuya is a graduate of Union Theological Seminary 
in Tokyo and of Princeton Seminary where he received the doctor’s 
degree last year. This article grew out of a paper presented to a 
group of doctoral candidates in their discussion club known as 
Koinonia. Dr. Furuya, during his sojourn in the United States, 
helped the State Department as a translator for visiting Japanese 
dignitaries. He has just returned to his country to become Chaplain 
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in the International Christian University in ‘Tokyo and to teach in 
the Department of Religion. 


We insert into this issue a short piece on ““The Love of God”’ by 
the late, beloved Walter Lowrie. THEoLocy Topay and the whole 
theological world mourns his passing as it rejoices in his person and 
the versatility of his literary career over such a long period of time. 
He died in Princeton, where he lived after his “retirement,” August 
12, 1959, at the age of 91 years. Born a Presbyterian, he became an 
Episcopalian. A pastor at St. Paul’s American Church in Rome for 
nearly thirty years, he “retired” to a life of almost constant writing. 
First came the Kierkegaard biography and then in rapid succession 
the translations, paid out of his own purse, against a skeptical pub- 
lisher who questioned the future of such volumes. In the mean- 
time, as if this weren’t enough, he wrote and published a score of 
other books on art, liturgy, Biblical studies, and the Church. 

Walter Lowrie had an instinct for “firsts.” Not only the first 
English translation of Kierkegaard but also of Schweitzer, Fechner, 
and Adler. His 1932 volume on The Theology of Crisis was one of 
the first English introductions to Barth and Brunner, and his pam- 
phlet on Hamann (Princeton Pamphlet Series, No. 6) brought him 
unexpected “fan mail.’” He was also a THEOLoGy Topay first, for 
he was in at the beginning and always an enthusiastic advocate of 
this kind of theological education. Written a few years ago but kept 
out of sight, the present article is a characteristic Lowrie piece, witty, 
sharp, and existential. 


The problem of East and West discussed as a topic of comparative 
religions also has an intra-Christian reference. Recent discussions, 
now on, now off, between the Vatican and representatives of Eastern 
Orthodoxy have highlighted the ancient dispute and division be- 
tween Roman and Orthodox Catholicity. In the meantime the 
Eastern Churches have associated themselves with the ecumenical 
movement, and Pope John XXIII has issued a call for a new 
ecumenical council with special appeal to the Orthodox. In the 
article published here the thesis is pursued that Western Christen- 
dom stands greatly to profit from a deeper and more sympathetic 
understanding of Eastern theology. 

Charles B. Ashanin, the author, was born in Yugoslavia but be- 
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came a British subject in recent years and is now teaching at Uni- 
versity College in Ghana, West Africa. He is himself of the Eastern 
Orthodox faith, though a layman, and he has had wide educational 
contacts in Glasgow (where he received the Ph.D. degree), Oxford, 
Basel, Princeton, and Hartford. 


“Is the foreign missionary only a temporary expedient, to be 
replaced as soon as possible by nationals, or is there something of 
permanent value in the ‘foreignness’ of the missionary?” ‘This is the 
question Douglas Webster raises in his article on “The Foreign Mis- 
sionary Today,” and he finds the answer is both “Yes” and “No.” 
Many of the older roles of the missionary are not possible in our 
day, and yet there is a sense in which the Gospel itself will always 
be a “foreign”’ message. 

Douglas Webster is the Education Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of the Church of England. He is the author of 
several books, the most recent being In Debt to Christ (1957) and 
What Is Evangelism? (1959). 

H. T. K. 





THOUGHTS IN A PLANE 
Over Hongkong, Easter Morning, 1959* 


By Jonon R. FLEMING 


“There are refugees . . . lying on the pavements or squatting on 
the housetops in Hongkong” (from The Holy Tryst, Church of 
Scotland Prayer Union, Ninth Day). 


He is not here. He is risen. 

Why seek the living among the dead? 
This is the song that goes up today 
In all corners of the earth: 

While the Church is born once more 
To sing His word, 

The Word of Truth and Life. 


Down there is the world of the dead among the living. 

The world for which He died 

That it might live; 

The world of huddled creatures on the pavements and the roof tops, 
The world of vaunting boasts, embattled words, 

The world of emptiness and vanity and suffering. 

God, yes, how much of suffering is there— 

The homeless and the dispossessed, 

The victims of man’s lust and greed, 

His itch to get, and have, and spend. 


The cardboard shacks now sheltering 

Rags and bones from the chill bite of dawn, 

Once new and crisp and clean 

With packaged riches from another world, 

A world of vitamins and whole-meal flour and powdered milk, 
Now mock the struggle for the breath of life itself. 


* Reprinted from The South East Asia Journal of Theology, Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 1959, pp. 
f. 
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How shall these dead ones live? 

Why seek the living among the dead? 

And yet the word was spoken 

To become a shout through all the world: 

He is not here, but risen from the dead, and so the dead shall live. 
How shall it be heard again, amid 

The clamor of such poverty and need, 

Save as that same love of God in Christ 

Is incarnate once more? 


No stuff of dreams, but dream of God come true, 
And men in Christ make real to men in need 
The suffering and triumphant love 

That died between two thieves 

And is alive for evermore. 








THE CROSS AND THE BODHI TREE 


By Hersert G. GReETHER 


T the conclusion of the first chapter of his book, Christianity 
A Among the Religions of the World, Arnold Toynbee writes: 
“So perhaps the attitude towards suffering, even more than 
the attitude towards evil, does provide a criterion for comparing 
different higher religions with one another.”"* Dr. Toynbee’s con- 
cern in this book is to find a basis for rapprochement between 
Christians and the adherents of other religions, in order that they 
may join hands in opposing “man’s self-centered worship of himself” 
as found in Communism and Nationalism. He comes to the con- 
clusion quoted above following a brief discussion of Buddhist and 
Christian views of suffering. He finds something hopeful for his 
purpose in an attitude toward suffering which the two religions 
share: namely, an attitude of willingness to suffer for other persons. 
While he deems such an attitude of self-sacrificing love to be “essen- 
tial” to Christianity (p. 106), he admits that, though present in 
Buddhism, it is “illogical” and “‘inconsequent” to the premises on 
which that religion is based. Thus rapprochement between the two 
religions at this point would require Buddhism to compromise what 
is, in the view of a great many Buddhists, its essential nature. The 
Christian, in another place in the book, is called upon to compromise 
a belief held to be intrinsic to his religion, namely, the belief that 
Christianity is unique (p. 95). 

Thoughtful Christians are grateful to Dr. Toynbee when he pleads 
with them to be true to an essential element of their faith. At the 
same time they may think it fair to ask whether the kind of com- 
promise he calls for could result in the dynamic resistance to man- 
centered pseudo-religions which he desires. It seems that a better 
approach, for those working on the Christian side of the problem, 
is to seek the answer not in compromise but in communication. 
How can we best communicate the Christian faith to the non- 
Christian? For sensitive communication one must take serious and 
full account not only of similarity, but of difference, in religious 

1 Arnold Toynbee, Christianity Among the Religions of the World, New York, Scribner's, 


1957, p. 28. 
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attitude. We may illustrate the importance of this by applying the 
criterion for the comparison of religions suggested by Dr. ‘Toynbee 
in the above quotation to the two religions from which he drew 
the criterion. 

Surely it makes a difference that in the case of Buddhism the 
founder's crucial contest with suffering is regarded to have taken 
place as he sat in meditation under a tree, while in that of Christian- 
ity the founder’s victory was won in an act of obedient suffering upon 
“the tree.” Each of the events referred to here has provided a great 
symbol that points us to characteristic attitudes of adherents of each 
religion toward suffering. What happens when a man lives his life 
in captivity to the ideal of the Bodhi Tree? What difference does 
it make if he chooses the Cross instead? . In the following comparison 
of Christian and Buddhist views of suffering and consequent atti- 
tudes the writer is drawing, for the treatment of Buddhism, on his 
encounter with that great faith in Thailand. Unless otherwise 
qualified, references to Buddhism in this essay will mean the Thera- 
vada Buddhism of Southeast Asia, as typified by Thai Buddhism.’ 


I 


Let us begin with the event that is less familiar to Christians. 
From the very beginning the human problem for the Buddhist has 
been the question, how shall a man find release from the suffering 
which mankind experiences. Preoccupation with this problem, a 
heritage from Hinduism,* has been the central motivation of the 
religion from its beginning. Buddhism was born as a fresh solution 
to the problem of suffering. 

Siddhattha Gotama was born a Hindu prince of the Warrior Caste 
in a small kingdom in what is now part of Nepal and northern India. 
At the time of his birth court astrologers predicted that he would 
become either a great emperor or a Buddha. Siddhattha’s father 
was concerned to encourage the former eventuality and did all he 
could to protect his son from contact with the sorrows of the world. 
It was not, so the account goes, until he was a young man, already 
married to a beautiful princess, that he left the palace and encoun- 
tered human suffering for the first time, in the representative forms 

2 Proper names and Buddhist technical terms are transliterated from Pali forms current in 


Thailand, though Sanskrit equivalents are more familiar in Western lands. 
8 See Kenneth W. Morgan (ed.), The Path of the Buddha, New York, Ronald Press Co., 


1956, p. 153. 
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of a sick man, an aged man, and a dead man. Before returning to 
the palace he also saw a wandering holy man. This experience led 
him to resolve to forsake all that had been dear to him in order to 
discover the truth about suffering and the way of release from it. So 
with one last look at his sleeping wife and newborn son, he slipped 
away from the palace, exchanged his princely garments for the rags 
of a holy man and set about his quest. 

For six years Gotama was a seeker. He went first to Hindu sages 
for instruction, but he did not find with them the wisdom he sought. 
He then attached himself to five hermits whose specialty was ascetic 
practice. He outdid them all, to their great admiration; yet he 
found that torturing oneself was not the way to the answer. In the 
end, rejecting both the self-indulgence of court life and the self- 
torture of ascetic practice, he settled upon the Middle Path as the 
true way. He once again accepted normal fare and with renewed 
strength sat down under a tree, determined to remain there until the 
answer came. In meditation under the tree there dawned upon him 
insight into the Truth. This was the experience which earned for 
him the title “Buddha” (“Enlightened One’’), and provided the basic 
insights on which he established what proved to be a new religion. 

The insights of this experience, formulated as the Four Noble 
Truths in the first sermon the Buddha preached following the en- 
lightenment, are often referred to as the heart of Buddhist doctrine. 
They may be listed as follows: 


1. Life is suffering. 

2. Suffering has a cause. 

3. There is release from suffering. 
4. The way of release. 


This formula needs explanation. 

When the Buddha stated that life is suffering, he did not mean 
merely that life in this world involves man in suffering. He meant 
rather that the very nature of existence is such that to live is to suffer. 
Our existence, whether on earth, in heaven, or in hell, is marked by 
three things: impermanence, non-substance,* and suffering. There 
is no such thing as life redeemed from tears and pain. While we 
live, we suffer. 


4This means that there is no permanent underlying principle of individuality, i.e., no 
“soul” in any individual or entity. 
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The basic cause of suffering is desire, or lust for life. It is because 
we crave life and all the illusory “blessings” which go with it that 
we live on. Behind our craving is ignorance—ignorance of the true 
nature of our existence. 

As surely, however, as there is a cause of suffering, there is also 
release from it. ‘This is the “good news” of Buddhism. It is good 
news, at least, for those who radically and really accept the premise 
of the first Noble Truth. Release from suffering, which involves 
escape from existence, is not, however, an easy thing. Because of 
our blindness to the Truth and our consequent longing to enjoy life, 
we find it very difficult to accept the Truth. Every deed we do while 
in this darkened state of mind binds us all the more firmly to life. 
We must live on to be punished or rewarded, as the case may be, in 
accord with the operation of the Law of Kamma (Pali form of 
Sanskrit Karma). ‘This involves us in a cycle of rebirths almost 
without end. Rare and fortunate is the man who can escape the 
wheel of life in a short time—though there is hope that in the end 
all men will escape, after countless eons. 

The way of release or escape, often characterized as the Middle 
Way, is formulated as the Eightfold Path, thus: right understanding, 
right mindedness; right speech, right actions, right livelihood; right 
efforts, right mindfulness, right concentration. 

“Right” in this formulation implies in each instance a peculiarly 
Buddhist way of looking at things. For example, right under- 
standing means that one must understand life to be what the 
Buddha concluded it was—namely, impermanent, without “sub- 
stance,’ and in essence suffering. One must understand the Four 
Noble Truths. One must understand the Laws of Kamma and 
Dependent Origination.* 

It is significant that the Eightfold Path begins with right under- 
standing and right mindedness. For the Buddhist, knowledge is 
supremely important. In the end, for him the only hope of total 
release from suffering is in what he calls Higher Wisdom. 

But the Path is long, and there are other steps in it. The next 
three items represent what the Buddhist calls ethical discipline. 
Right speech, right action, and right livelihood involve living in 

5 The Law of Dependent Origination is a list of twelve phenomena linked together to ex- 
plain the origin of life and suffering. The vulnerable links of the chain are ignorance and 


desire, which thus provide the points at which the Buddhist hopes to break the chain and 
so end suffering. 
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accord with the precepts which guide Buddhists in their everyday 
relationships with their fellow men—the avoidance of harming 
others, as well as oneself, through refraining from taking life, from 
taking property without the owner’s consent, from indulging in 
sexual license, sins of speech, and the use of narcotics and intoxicants. 
Further, one must not engage in making a living by work which 
involves dispensing the means of wrong-doing to others. All this, 
while it cannot in itself result in ultimate release from suffering, does 
help to improve the human situation and is indispensable for the 
pursuit of the Mental Disciplines, which are referred to as right 
effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration. This last group- 
ing points us to the stress which the Buddhist places on discipline of 
the mind. Indicative of this is the great popularity of books and 
lectures on psychology in Thailand and other Buddhist countries. 
Once again, however, though mental discipline is regarded as ben- 
eficial to some degree for itself, by providing peace of mind and 
mental clarity, it is not of itself the final key to release from life and 
suffering. It is pursued with the purpose of making it possible for 
the individual to “realize” the Truth (as over against mere intel- 
lectual understanding, with which the seeker may have begun) which 
sets him free. He must come to have an intuitive grasp of the 
Truth. This Truth is so far beyond and above the common life 
of man with its relationships that the ethical distinctions of man’s 
life are lost. ‘To know good and evil—and the one may not be known 
without the other—is to suffer. Such a grasp of ultimate Truth the 
Buddhist attains in the last, highest degree of concentration, for 
which all the other steps of the Path are but preparation. In Higher 
Wisdom is the ultimate answer.® 

Such, then, is the normative view of Theravada Buddhism on the 
cause and cure of suffering. But there is another way in which a 
Buddhist may react to suffering, a way that is not consistent with the 
received doctrine, and yet which has support in no less authority than 
the example of the Buddha himself. The traditions of the life of 
the Buddha tell us that upon his enlightenment he was tempted by 
Mara (the Devil) to go at once to Parinibbhana.’ But he chose to 
stay in the world and teach the doctrine to all who would receive it. 
Thus he gave up his rightful bliss for forty-five years for the sake of 
his fellow beings. A similar interpretation is placed upon his leav- 


6 For a fuller treatment of the Eightfold Path see Morgan, op. cit., pp. 28-32. 
7“Complete” Nibbhana, that is, Nibbhana immediately following death. 
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ing palace and family. This was no irresponsible forsaking, but 
rather it was done deliberately, at cost to himself, not only for his 
own sake but for the sake of all mankind—his family, of course, in- 
cluded. In this we have a motivation which Christians can under- 
stand and admire. Indeed, one suspects that much of the power 
and attractiveness of Buddhism for people has been due to what he 
did for them! 

One should pause to note that Buddhists have, in the interest of 
consistency with the normative view, sometimes interpreted the 
post-enlightenment sufferings of the Buddha as being due to deeds 
done in previous existences. For example, the mortal sufferings of 
the Buddha at the end of his long life—of which the immediate cause 
was the eating of spoiled food—are explained as due to the fact that 
as a physician in a former existence the Buddha had given a patient 
an overdose of laxatives, thus causing a bloody discharge. For this 
he suffered his death pangs—with equanimity, of course.* 

Nevertheless, the motif of self-sacrifice recurs persistently in Bud- 
dhist teaching and tradition. It is the theme, for example, of many 
of the Jataka Tales, which recount in popular form previous exist- 
ences of the Buddha. In the telling, many a Buddhist precept is 
pleasantly communicated. A long sermon based on one of these 
stories is very popular today. The Shell Oil Company, Ltd., in 
need of a suitable theme for a calendar commemorating the year 
2500 Buddhist Era (A.D. 1957), chose to illustrate this sermon. It 
is the story of Prince Vessantara who, in his zeal for charity, gives 
away to Brahmans of a neighboring city the royal elephant on which 
he has been riding. The elephant is associated in the minds of the 
people with the welfare of the city. Displeased with the prince’s 
deed, they request the king to send him away. This the king does. 
With the prince go his wife and two small sons. The prince, con- 
tinuing his almsgiving and his quest for truth, gives away in succes- 
sion his horses and chariot, his sons, and finally even his wife. But 
there isa happy ending. The prince’s wife and children are restored 
to him, and when the facts about his self-effacing charity reach the 
ears of the king, he sets up Prince Vessantara and his consort as 
rulers over another city.° 


8 The Life of the Buddha According to Thai Temple Paintings, United States Information 
Service, Bangkok, 1957, p. 140. bi 

® For other examples of birth stories illustrating the Buddha’s willingness to suffer—and 
even to die—for others, see “Banyan the Golden Deer” (pp. 56-59), ““The Hare” (pp. 37-40), 
and “The Great-Hearted Monkey” (pp. 67-70) in Jataka Tales, retold by Ethel Beswick, Lon- 
don, John Murray Ltd., 1956. 
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Stories such as this are regarded in Thailand as having practical 
value for inculcating a spirit of compassion and selflessness among 
those who are less advanced in the religious quest. But they are 
also regarded as having no value for the religiously advanced—indeed, 
they are distortions of the pure Truth which alone can lead to ulti- 
mate release. They have temporary value as a step toward the goal, 
but the goal remains the same, and forever out of reach to one who 
does not move on to Higher Wisdom. 

A similar and highly significant departure from the normative 
position of Buddhism on suffering may be seen in the shift in ideal 
from the Arahant of Theravada Buddhism to the Bodhisattva of 
Mahayana Buddhism. The Arahant is the sage who has “arrived.” 
He is essentially a solitary, self-contained, and self-dependent figure. 
He journeys “lonely as a rhinoceros” upon the religious quest. The 
Bodhisattva, on the other hand, is one who has attained the insight 
necessary for release from suffering, but who chooses to remain with 
his fellow beings, helping them until every living creature is at last 
set free. This ideal has tremendous appeal! But note once again 
that the end of all and for all remains release from life and suffering. 

In summary one must say: suffering on behalf of one’s fellow 
beings may be admired by Theravada Buddhists. Yet the true goal 
of every man remains release from his own sufferings. In quest of 
this, ethical striving and mental discipline have value in lessening 
bodily and mental ills among men. But in the end total release can 
come only through intuitive knowledge of a highly special set of 
facts relating to the nature of existence. For this view the Bodhi 
Tree (i.e., “Enlightenment Tree”) seems a fitting symbol. 


II 


For Christians the human problem involves suffering, but we may 
not say that it is suffering. The problem is, how can the broken 
relationship between God and man be restored. We can understand 
the Christian view of suffering only in the light of that relationship 
and its restoration. This means that we must also take account of 
the character of God and the purposes he has for the world which 
he created. God made us for himself, and it is his sure purpose that 
we should return to him. 

God reveals himself to men as sovereign personality. Since this 
is so, as man’s motives may be mixed, so God’s purposes may be 
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multiple. Further, they may be only partly revealed to men, as God 
chooses. ‘Thus, when the Christian searches to discover the Creator's 
purpose in allowing for suffering in a world which God made good, 
the Christian finds it better to speak of purposes. 

With this in mind, we may note that the Bible suggests a variety 
of purposes for suffering: 


1. Suffering is punishment for sin—most particularly the sins of 
pride and disobedience before God. ‘This idea is so prominent that 
it does not need illustration. 

2. Yet, for God’s people, the suffering which they experience need 
never be taken as punishment for the sake of punishment. Punish- 
ment has its purpose: to teach, to correct, to move to repentance. 
We find this idea behind words of Jesus who, pointing to contempo- 
rary sufferers (Luke 13: 1-5), called men to repentance. Jesus him- 
self is regarded by the writer of Hebrews as so much one with men 
that even he “learned obedience through what he suffered!” Paul 
is sensitive to the corrective aspect of suffering rightly accepted when 
he writes to the Corinthians: “Godly grief produces repentance that 
leads to salvation” (II Corinthians 7: 10). 

3. Sometimes the suffering that a good man suffers seems all out 
of proportion to his sins or his need for discipline. It seems im- 
possible to explain it either in terms of punishment or discipline. 
For the Biblical man there is no recourse to the explanation provided 
for the Buddhist by his doctrines of Kamma and Rebirth. In the 
end the sufferer may, like Job, bow before the mystery of God’s pur- 
poses and the majesty of his person. Suffering, even though not 
fully explained, may have a part in the unveiling of God’s glory 
(Compare John 9: 3). If it can do this, it need not be counted as 
loss, even though one cannot fathom the mystery. 

4. But there is to the mind of the Christian an experience of 
suffering in life which is different from the above meanings, and 
which for him reveals the highest and holiest purpose of suffering. 
This is vicarious suffering. For the Buddhist philosopher vicarious 
suffering does not enter in; it is excluded by his Law of Kamma. 
For him, what appears to the Christian to be vicarious suffering is 
the sufferer’s own doing. But for the Christian, who accepts the 
fact that we men are all bound together in the bundle of life, and 
that God meant it to be so, vicarious suffering is the God-appointed 
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means by which the broken relationship between God and man is 
restored. It thus provides the Christian answer to the human 
problem. 


Although the idea of vicarious suffering is present in the Old 
Testament, it took the event of the Cross to release it and send it 
out into the world with power to draw men to God. The great Old 
‘Testament passage for the concept is, of course, Isaiah 52: 13-53: 12. 
Here a person (or a people) suffers for the healing of the nations. 
He can bear their pains and sickness because, though innocent, he 
makes himself one with them in their guilt and distress. This is the 
antithesis of the separation and rejection of responsibility expressed 
in Cain’s question, ‘““Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ 

In his ministry Jesus had already begun to fulfill this great passage. 
We have only to recall how he touched the leper and healed the sick 
(note the quotation of Isaiah 53: 4 in Matthew 8: 17), how he grieved 
over the hardness of men’s hearts, wept with the bereaved, agonized 
over temptation. But it was the event of the Cross which opened 
the disciples’ eyes at last and, together with the resurrection, brought 
to life and power the ancient poem. 

The Cross is thus the fitting symbol of the Christian attitude 
toward suffering, subsuming as it does the characteristic meanings 
attached to suffering in the Bible: punishment, discipline, mystery, 
and sacrificial, redeeming love. 

It may be asked whether the characteristic Buddhist explanations 
of suffering have any place in the Christian view. Do desire and 
ignorance figure as causes of suffering? If one understands these 
terms only as the Buddhist does, the answer must be no. If taken 
in the Biblical way, they do point to proximate causes of suffering. 
It is clear, for example, that wrong desires lead to suffering. Suffer- 
ing entered the world subsequent to an act motivated by wrong 
desire on the part of man—the desire to “become like God”’ (see 
also I Timothy 6: 10, Proverbs 21: 25). Yet it is worthy of note that 
according to the Bible it is God who judges what is wrong and who 
executes judgment, with a view not only to punishment but to 
reclaiming the sinner. Suffering does not enter the human scene 
as the result of the inevitable working of an impersonal law of nature. 

Again, ignorance may bring men to grief (compare Proverbs 1: 
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20-33). But it is not ignorance of the nature of existence,’® but 
rather ignorance of God and his purposes—an ignorance which arises 
from refusal to fear God, who is the beginning of wisdom. In the 
Biblical perspective, we can see nothing clearly apart from God. 

To sum the matter up, the Christian faith is concerned with the 
restoration of the broken relationship between God and men. The 
suffering of Jesus Christ for men has power to transform self- 
centered, death-producing grief into the repentance which turns men 
toward God. They are won by an act of love. As his reconciled 
ones follow after him, they too take up the Cross and share in the 
ministry of reconciliation. God, who loves the world and does not 
desire that anyone should perish, makes his appeal through them, 
insofar as they are in Christ. 


III 


Fair comparisons are difficult in a situation as complicated as that 
produced by the great religions of the world. There is a wide range 
in the way each religion is understood and practiced, and all degrees 
of devotion to each way of understanding. Thus it is hard to com- 
pare the effects of the Christian and Buddhist ideas about suffering 
on their adherents. Exceptions abound; yet this need not blur for 
us the real differences that exist. Some generalizations are possible 
and helpful. 

The Cross and the Bodhi Tree both produce men who accept 
suffering with courage. One may go on to say that devotion to the 
ideal symbolized by the Bodhi Tree can provide men with a con- 
siderable measure of calm resignation in the hour of pain. We may 
say they accept suffering “philosophically.” Closely akin to this 
reaction, however, is one which makes Christians less happy: Bud- 
dhism produces men who accept suffering fatalistically. When mis- 
fortune falls in Thailand, the almost invariable reaction is to shrug 
it off with the words, ““Dtam boon, dtam kam.”’** This means, in 
effect, that everything happens according to one’s merit or demerit, 
so there’s no use getting upset about it or trying to do anything to 
remedy the situation. The Buddhist thinker does, indeed, attempt 
to employ the saying to encourage people so to act now as to guard 


10 The word used for “wisdom” in Buddhist terminology is explained to mean “looking 


at things as they are.” 
11 That is, “According to merit, according to karma.” 
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against future suffering—but, it seems to the writer, with notable lack 
of success. 

For the Christian, courage in the face of suffering is based on a 
sense of purpose and hope, as well as justice. “Though a man suffer, 
God is God, and the life he has given each of us is redeemable. One 
can be redeemed from suffering, and even through it. This is the 
opposite of fatalism. 

Both the Cross and the Bodhi Tree produce men of compassion, 
men who are concerned to alleviate the sufferings of fellow creatures. 
In Thailand there are Buddhist priests and laymen who have demon- 
strated their compassion for the leper, for the victims of flood and 
fire, for the ignorant, the poor, and the sick. Yet, when we speak of 
Buddhist “compassion,” the very use of the word may be misleading. 
The Buddhist ideal is one that involves detachment. It is one of 
exercising compassion without passion! Whenever concern for the 
plight of one’s neighbor moves one to full involvement in suffering, 
including emotional involvement or sorrow, one is moving away 
from the ideal. Thus normative Buddhism tends to produce per- 
sons whose goal (and practice, where possible) is to be above and 
beyond the sufferings of their fellow men, essentially untouched by 
them. This attitude is illustrated in the following quotations ” 
from the Dhammapada, which is part of the Pali canon of Buddhist 
Scripture: 


‘When the wise one puts off sloth for zeal, ascending the high 
tower of wisdom, he gazes sorrowless upon the sorrowing crowd be- 
low. Wise himself, he looks upon the fools as one upon a mountain 
peak gazing upon the dwellers in the valley” (No. 28). 

“Even for great benefit to another let no man imperil his own 
benefit. When he has realized what is for his own good, let him 
pursue that earnestly” (No. 160). 


It is not hard to see why it is generally believed among Buddhists 
in Thailand that one cannot attain ultimate release from suffering 
as a householder. One must be a monk, living apart with leisure for 
the practice of the mental disciplines which lead to the goal. I recall 
the complaint of a Buddhist leader in good works that his monastery 
was too close to town. ‘Troubled lay folk found it too convenient 
to disturb the meditations of the monks. The further one goes in 
the Buddhist quest, the more he is inclined to walk alone. 


12 Quoted here as found in Paul A. Eakin, Buddhism and the Christian Approach to Bud- 
dhists in Thailand, Bangkok, 1956. 
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The further one goes in the way of the Cross, on the other hand, 
the more closely one is drawn to his brother. The Cross moves men 
to suffer willingly, even with joy, for other men. One recalls Paul’s 
bold, moving words to the Colossians: “‘Now I rejoice in my suffer- 
ings for your sake, and in my flesh I complete what is lacking in 
Christ’s afflictions for the sake of his body, that is, the Church” (1: 
24). The history of the Church is filled with other examples. 

It is interesting to note here how the ideal of the Christian pastor 
stands in contrast to that of the Buddhist monk. The pastor is ever 
ready to spend himself for God’s people. He is close to them in 
their suffering. He is all things to all people. When they weep, 
he weeps. The pastor’s sympathizing tear does not mean, however, 
that he should become emotionally involved in the destructive pas- 
sions of his parishioner, reacting in unjust or unseemly anger toward 
the parishioner’s “persecutors.”” This would be a perversion of the 
Cross of him who said, “Father, forgive them.” There is here a 
point of contact with the Buddhist idea of “‘compassion without 
passion.” The difference lies in the fact that for the Buddhist all 
anger is wrong. He does not see that God gives us some wrath to 
spend in the cause of compassion and justice. 

Finally, both Buddhism and Christianity are ethical religions of 
a high order. But it seems to the writer that the spending of much 
time under the Bodhi Tree unnerves men for the contest with wrong, 
especially at those times when it becomes clear that a morally right 
action will involve the doer in suffering.** ‘The writer recalls a con- 
versation between a Buddhist lecturer and a Christian missionary. 
The Buddhist asked the Christian whether he would be willing, if 
he believed it was God’s will for him, to go work in a Communist 
country. Upon receiving an affirmative answer, the questioner ex- 
pressed admiration, while a number of Buddhist priests who were 
listening betrayed incredulity. Buddhist thought leads one to the 
place where meditation is more important than acting, where peace 
of mind is more to be desired than service, and where it is perfect 
bliss to be beyond and above all relationship and relatedness. For 
the Christian, it is more important to obey God. 

In summary, the man who follows the Buddha to the Bodhi Tree 
and beyond may face suffering with courage and equanimity. He 


13 One says this, well aware that a perverted apprehension of the grace of God in the Cross 
can do the same thing for Christians! 
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may be moved to serve fellow sufferers, as did the Buddha, with 
compassion and selflessness. But a profound experience of the 
Bodhi Tree presents him with a temptation often irresistible: 
namely, to remain upon the mountain, gazing sorrowless upon the 
sorrowing crowd below. It is not so with him who chooses to take 
up the Cross and follow Jesus. 

Here we have an answer not only to the problem of suffering, but 
also to the problem of communicating the Christian faith to non- 
Christians. It has been well put by a Thai Christian doctor who 
is spending his life now ministering to lepers for Christ’s sake: “Only 
love in action can win our people. Buddhism teaches principles; 
Christianity is a way of life. Buddha teaches how to avoid pain; 
Christ gives comfort, hope and teaches dedication and service, re- 
gardless of pain.” ** 


14 We Have One Future, published by the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., p. 13. 
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appeal that has reflected the theological development and con- 

cern of the past quarter century. This summons—for a non- 
religious interpretation of Christianity—was placed in the context 
of two factors, the world of science and the predicted disappearance 
of all world religions. The first aspect of this appeal has been the 
serious concern of theology for the past generation, being expressed 
in neo-orthodoxy, the vast effort of re-interpretation by Barth, the 
method of correlation proposed by Tillich, and in the hermeneutical 
revolution of the Bultmannian school, though none of these has been 
as thorough as the proposals set forth by Bonhoeffer himself. 

The other aspect of this call, in its neglect of non-Christian re- 
ligions, has also been mirrored in recent theology which treats these 
religions as mere survivals of an unenlightened past. In the case of 
Bonhoeffer, isolated from the world outside Germany through the 
politics of the times and his own imprisonment, such an attitude is 
understandable. But the same point of view continues to prevail in 
most Protestant theology today, especially in those trends which have 
had the most influence. After the excesses in the approach of the 
history of religion school or comparative religion method, there has 
followed a reaction which has seen the problem of the relationship 
between Christianity and the religions of the world almost entirely 
removed from the sphere of theology. Those who do mention it 
at all relegate it to a minor position and usually take a negative 
attitude; often it is discussed merely as an excursus in the general 
consideration of revelation. In the English-speaking world the sub- 
ject has been yielded to the philosophers of religion, the one notable 
exception being Paul Tillich. 

This neglect, however, on the part of contemporary theologians 
shows a tragic lack of understanding as to just what is involved. 
This is no longer a specialized task, directed only to those who enter 


L- a letter written while in prison Dietrich Bonhoeffer issued an 
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the fields of influence of other religions as missionaries. Today, 
with Western science and technology being carried in increasing 
quantity to Asia and Africa, there is no attempt on the part of 
Christianity to provide an interpretation of the Christian message 
in relation to the lives, cultures, and religions of these areas. Un- 
consciously, theology has reinforced the opinion in Western countries 
that Christianity is solely a cultural factor. In addition, it is the 
tragic fact of missionary history that it has been left to representatives 
of fundamentalism, pietism, and other distorted theological systems 
to interpret Christianity to other religions; and, since they invariably 
have viewed cultural factors as integral parts of the Christian mes- 
sage, the result has been not only emotional opposition to dogmatic 
efforts and revivalistic techniques, but also vigorous political re- 
sistance. The sad cases in Africa where a cultural life has been 
uprooted in the name of Christianity, leaving the natives without 
any adequate social structure, are today having tragic consequences. 
Nor can this problem be considered only from the situation in Asia 
and Africa; many of the non-Christian religions, taking the lead from 
Christianity, are establishing missions in Western countries. The 
increase in membership in Buddhist communities in Europe and the 
United States cannot be considered a passing phenomenon, and it 
appears that Pascal’s remark about meridians determining religions 
will soon be obsolete. Thus the task of theology to deal with this 
problem will not diminish. 

In recent years two leading scholars in the field of the history of 
religions, Hendrik Kraemer and A. C. Bouquet, have published 
books dealing with the subject of Christianity and the religions of 
the world.’ Each presents a modification of the two diametrically 
opposed positions that have been repeated often in the history of 
theological thought. In fact, these extreme positions have tended 
to show not only the usual interaction and reaction of theological 
views but also the vital nature of this particular problem, touching, 
as it does, the understanding of Christianity as proclamation. 
Kraemer, by beginning with the acceptance of the thesis that revela- 
tion and religion are completely separate, and paying lip-service to 
the idea that revelation has occurred outside Christianity, claims 

1 Kraemer’s book is Religion and the Christian Faith (Lutterworth Press, London, 1956) 


and Bouquet’s, The Christian Faith and Non-Christian Religions (James Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1958). 
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that the terms fulfillment and continuity, though fundamentally 
inadequate, cannot be used in discussing the problem of the religions 
because there is a complete break. Bouquet wishes, on the other 
hand, to restate the logos spermatikos doctrine of the early Church 
so that, both theoretically and practically, Christianity is the fulfill- 
ment and crown of all religions, even if a break may be asserted in 
confessing Jesus Christ as Lord. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent from a close analysis of these books 
that there are two basic faults which must be overcome. In the first 
place, both authors deal with the problem in isolation, whereas it 
demands a full consideration within a theological system. It is for 
this reason that systematic theology must deal with the problem and 
not relinquish the task either to experts in the study of religions or 
to philosophers. Secondly, both Kraemer and Bouquet approach 
the problem in the same manner that has been attempted before and, 
therefore, fall into the same errors. 


I 


Any new approach must deal first of all with the important prob- 
lem of what religion really is. This is the most critical question in 
the search for a theological approach to the religions. Should his- 
torians such as Toynbee and the late Sinclair Armstrong be correct in 
their interpretations, it is also a prior question to the discussion 
of cultures. A whole multitude of answers have been proposed 
throughout the centuries, and today the validity of Schleiermacher’s 
judgment that religion is to be found only in religions is generally 
acknowledged. This principle is one that must find its place in 
the theological approach to religions, but it cannot become a meth- 
odological principle unless the question itself, “What is religion?,” 
is considered. And it is upon the question per se and not upon the 
answer that attention must be focused. In Sein und Zeit, Martin 
Heidegger made what almost seems to be an incredibly simple anal- 
ysis of the question, pointing out that it has an existence only in 
relationship to the fact that it is asked and thus is related to the 
existence of the one who asks.* Despite the obvious character of 
this analysis, however, philosophy and theology had not previously 
made use of its practical consequences. Heidegger himself applied 
it to the question of metaphysics so that the concern became not what 


2 (Max Niemeyer Verlag, Tuebingen, 8th Edition, 1957), Chapter 1. 
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metaphysics really is, but why the question is asked and what mean- 
ing is contained within the question itself. 

If one pays attention to the question of religion in this sense, 
without knowing the answer and without being primarily concerned 
with it, the question is seen to reflect the soteriological concern in 
the sense of the experienced and expressed need for redemption. 
It is this soteriological need that is decisive in the question itself; 
expressed in the life of every person, religion becomes also the con- 
cern of every society. This does not mean that religion is the quest 
for salvation itself, for this again would be to look to the answer 
rather than to the question. Further, by paying attention strictly 
to the question, the problem of faith or works does not arise, and the 
objection that faith is a category in itself that cannot be combined 
in a concept of religion is overcome. The only conclusion remains 
that a conscious soteriological problem has led to the asking of the 
question.* Throughout history this soteriological need has been 
felt and expressed in various directions: death, guilt, demonic 
powers, etc. All religious mythologies have expressed these needs 
and all, including Christian theology in its various concepts used to 
articulate the atonement, have sought to answer them. ‘Thus, in 
the theological approach to the problem of the religions, the essence 
of religion need not be formulated since the question of religion 
arises because of the existence of fundamental questions of existence 
and life. Beginning with this analysis, theology is then able to deal 
with religion as it is found in each separate religion.‘ 

The immediate objection to this method of addressing the problem 
of religion is that stated by Barth, namely, that the Christian message 
is fitted into that mold which the religions form and thus is bound 
to anthropological conceptions. But this objection, contrary to 
Barth’s opinion, is due not to the nature of the Gospel, but to his 
narrow understanding of theology as having only the character of 

8 The similarity here with Tillich’s approach is readily apparent; however, the question of 
ontology, which is so critical in the method of correlation, need not be argued. In light of 
present philosophical trends which stress the criterion of empiricism as alone valid, the atten- 
tion paid to the question is nothing other than the examination of that which is verifiable in 
the sense that the soteriological need arises from observed phenomena. ‘That theological an- 
swers to these questions are not deductive is apparent, but this does not give grounds for ig- 
noring the existence of the question. 

4This methodology also overcomes the objection that each religion is a closed unity and 
that to pay attention to the questions asked by each religion in isolation from the answer 
given is not only impossible, but does grave injustice to every concrete religion. The con- 
sideration of the questions of a religion is not proposed here, but rather of the question, 


“What is religion?” When each religion is then separately considered, its own questions and 
answers must be viewed as a unit and not divided. 
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kerygmatic proclamation. Under his influence, plus the added 
impetus of existential philosophy, evangelical theology has become 
personalistic and individualistic, stressing proclamation to the exclu- 
sion of all other tasks of theology. It is thus no accident that the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the work of the Spirit (the Church) 
has no independent meaning for contemporary theology. In the 
realm of Barth’s noetic interpretation of Christianity, the function of 
the Spirit is reduced to granting the possibility for a new apprehen- 
sion of God. It is also not without reason that Bultmann’s theology, 
despite its emphasis upon the kerygmatic announcement which 
speaks to the whole of man, is criticized for its gnostic elements. 
This one-sided kerygmatic emphasis, although a welcome relief from 
the orthodox and the humanistic-liberal theology, is unable to cope 
with many of the crucial problems of theology, and especially is this 
true in regard to the problem under consideration here. For all that 
can be said is that all religion is unbelief (Barth) or that the only 
knowledge of God is a negative one (Bultmann.) 

Recently this concept of the nature of theology has been sharply 
called into question by two Protestant theologians, widely separated 
in their respective positions, Paul Tillich and Edmund Schlink. 
The former has proposed the method of correlation which includes 
the recognition that certain doctrines in Christian theology are 
existential and kerygmatic, while others are apologetic and, for 
Tillich, ontological. Schlink, on the other hand, approaches the 
problem from the parallels between theology and liturgy, maintain- 
ing that there must be elements of both kerygma and doxology in 
each; the culmination is seen in the confessions of faith, such as that 
of Nicaea, which are liturgical in nature but contain theological 
expressions of the kerygma and of doxology.’ It is especially inter- 
esting that this dual character arose in the early Church when the 
central problem was the confrontation with other religions and 
philosophies. In order to deal with this problem theology devel- 
oped its liturgical character. 

When theology retains this dual nature, the claim cannot be made, 
in the context of attending to the question, that Christianity is the 
fulfillment of and is continuous with other religions (liberalism, 
logos spermatikos theology, Roman Catholicism) or that it is the 


5“Die Struktur der dogmatischen Aussage als oekumenisches Problem” in Kerygma und 
Dogma, 1957, pp. 251-306. 
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reverse (neo-orthodoxy, Barth, fundamentalism.) Certainly Chris- 
tianity does not ask that a person listen to its teachings and its ethics, 
compare them with others, and then make a decision. ‘This has been 
proposed (and is today by Bouquet), but it is often only a disguised 
naturalism expressed under the inferiority complex imposed by the 
present world outlook and by the effort to maintain past dogmatic 
interpretations as presently definitive. However, Christianity is not 
fulfillment in this sense because the proclamation of Christ does not 
come as an ethical or theological statement, but as the announcement 
of the certainty of salvation. If it were the former, it would be tied 
to cultural factors; but since it is the latter, although the message is 
obviously conditioned by cultural situations, it is not bound to one 
in particular. The same is true in regard to ontology and philosophy 
of history. The message of Christ can come even into the situation 
of the East where non-being is considered prior to being and where 
history has no meaning. It is the nature of the kerygma that makes 
the idea of fulfillment impossible. 

Yet, under the concept of the liturgical dual-nature of theology, 
neither can a complete discontinuity be maintained, for Christianity 
is a religion, and religion and revelation cannot be separated when 
the true nature of theology is realized. The whole New Testament 
symbolism of Christ and Church, founded in the tradition of the 
relationship between Jesus and the disciples plus the adoption of the 
Old Testament concept of representation, denies the attempt to 
divide the Christian religion and the revelation in Christ. Further, 
modern Biblical study has shown that a division between the acts 
of God and the theological formulation in either the Old or the New 
Testament cannot be maintained.* It is again instructive to note 
the handling of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit by those theologians 
who maintain the separation of revelation and religion, since it is 
precisely this doctrine that prevents such a division. In light of 
phenomenological parallels between the religions, and as will be 
argued below, the fact that all recognize the predicament of man and 
all realize that salvation is only through faith, a complete discon- 
tinuity does not correspond to the facts as they are. 

6 In his essay Schlink points out that the confessions of faith in the Old Testament contain 
elements of kerygma and doxology. For the importance of these confessions of faith and the 
theological reflection of both the Jahwist and the writer of the Priestly account, see von Rad, 
Das Erste Buch Mose, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen, 1958. The fact of the kerygma 


as the interpretation of the act of God in Christ has been clearly portrayed by New Testa- 
ment study, especially by the form-critical method. 
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Nor is the argument that Christ is the judge of all religions to be 
used to claim discontinuity, for the Biblical conception of judgment 
can never be separated from that of redemption. ‘The idea of con- 
demnation does not express the idea of judgment, and the confusion 
of the two is due to the substitution of first century apocalyptic pic- 
tures for the concept of judgment expressed through them. In the 
teachings of Jesus and in the writings of Paul, although both used 
Jewish apocalyptic thought patterns, and in the less mythical writing 
of John, judgment is the proclamation that another world stands 
over against and behind this one, and it is in the person of Christ 
that this world becomes manifest in faith. Judgment is not future 
condemnation, but present proclamation of deliverance from the 
futility and anxiety of founding security and life upon the works of 
man and of this world. ‘Thus is judgment, as in the Old Testament 
period of the Judges and later, the deliverance of the world from 
its futile ways and the granting of redemption through the work of 
God alone; it is only as such that this concept may be considered in 
applying the thought of Christ as judge of the religions. 


II 


At this point, however, two more objections appear. ‘The first is 
that, if Christianity is neither continuous nor dis-continuous, there 
must be logical contradiction. Actually, however, the frame of ref- 
erence is different; thus this is a complementary statement, just as the 
doctrines of predestination and of justification by faith are not con- 
tradictory except in a theology that neglects its dual nature. This 
could be shown through a detailed application of the principle to the 
various religions, for each would have to be considered separately. 
Taking Indian thought as an example, the concept of Samsara (re- 
incarnation) and the inevitable law of Karma (moral retribution) 
are theological questions and, as such, are parallel and related to the 
questions to which the event of Jesus Christ is the answer. The 
concept of salvation through grace in Hinduism is also continuous 
with that in Christianity, but the certainty of redemption or, if the 
term is freed from its past misuse, the objective finality of the re- 
demptive act in Jesus of Nazareth brings an eschatological freedom 
and certainty into the present that means a break with the past. 
Thus can the concepts of continuity and dis-continuity be applied 
without logical contradiction. 
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The second objection concerns revelation and again asks whether, 
in such an approach, God’s action must not conform itself to man’s 
expectations and hopes, thus robbing justification by faith of its 
depth and meaning. Here, too, the answer is not one-sided, for the 
act of redemption in Christ is the act of God to meet the hopelessness 
and sinfulness of man’s situation. At the same time, the proclama- 
tion of this action is not that salvation comes in the fulfillment of 
man’s expectations and in the crowning of man’s achievements, but 
that it is in the very judgment of man’s striving that the redemption 
of God is given. 

But justification by faith also provides a systematic principle for 
the doxology side of theology, without succumbing to the danger that 
the neo-orthodox approach seeks to avoid, that of a rationalistic over- 
emphasis and of placing reason as the judge of revelation. It also 
avoids the pitfall of regarding the Bible as revelation although, in the 
necessary theological circle, this concept is derived from the Biblical 
witness. It has been pointed out recently’ that, for Luther, the 
concept of sola scriptura was not a second principle, but a corollary 
of justification by faith, so that he could even state that in proclaim- 
ing the Gospel there are times when one must contradict Scripture 
(as he himself did.) In this manner, justification by faith avoids the 
use of the Bible as the revelation, even in a secondary sense. 

At the same time, the study of the religions and of intellectual 
history will show that an under-evaluation of reason and of state- 
ments of doxology even in regard to revelation are not necessary for 
Christian theology, despite the misuse in orthodoxy and humanistic- 
liberalism. Reason can examine the situation of man and find it 
hopeless and full of despair and pathos. Indeed, reason has even 
arrived at the position where it must state that either man is saved 
from his predicament from outside or else he is helpless.* Nor is 
this foreign to the element of reasonableness expressed in the teach- 
ing of Jesus; Guenther Bornkamm has recently pointed out that one 


7 Cf. the soon-to-be-published book by the Swedish scholar, Gunnar Hillerdal, Law and 
Gospel in Martin Luther’s Theology and Preaching, based on guest lectures given at North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, in 1957-58. . 

8 Essentially this is the argument of many great philosophers, including Kant, despite his 
moral emphasis, which is a type of mythology expressing the situation of despair of man. 
Within the Christian tradition Athanasius and Anselm have both argued, on the basis of 
reason alone, that man could not redeem himself and, further, that God would have been 
guilty of forsaking man or would have been deficient in power if he had not acted to redeem 
mankind. While this fails to see the paradoxical element in the Christian proclamation, it 
is a witness to the fact that reason has been able to formulate an either/or of its own quite 
independent of revelation. 
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of the strongest features in the New ‘Testament records of Jesus’ 
teaching is the plea to be reasonable and to avoid self-delusion, to 
recognize one’s situation and the need to rely upon God. 

The one thing, however, that reason cannot do is to insure its own 
ground and proclaim the faithfulness of God to act to redeem man; 
this only revelation, and that called “final revelation” in the sense of 
the traditional Christian usage, can do. ‘Thus, too, revelation comes 
only where there is a proclamation of justification by faith. For this 
reason, Brunner has maintained that there is no revelation or even 
concept of revelation outside Christianity. Systematically, this is 
very sound; unfortunately, it suffers from the failure to understand 
that justification by faith is not an exclusively Christian proclama- 
tion. If it were, it would make the mission task much easier. 

But grace and faith are found outside of Christianity, most notably 
and most fully developed in Judaism. ‘The orthodox concept of the 
Decalogue as the alien work of God in condemning man and as the 
teacher that brings man to Christ by informing him of his helpless 
situation has been shown by Old Testament study to be false. ‘The 
giving of the Law, the reception, possession, and knowledge of it are 
all seen to be the act of grace and are intimately related, not opposed, 
to the faith in the promise and foregiveness of God. In the primi- 
tive society where man felt himself totally helpless without a guide 
in even the most minute affairs, the Law was the highest expression 
of God’s concern for his people in a redemptive sense. Most im- 
portant, the whole emphasis upon forgiveness is grounded upon the 
covenant of God to which the Law is the witness. Thus the gospel is 
contained in the giving of the Ten Commandments to Israel; it is 
this theological message that marks the difference between the Law 
of the Jews and the other primitive codes, and not the giving of the 
Decalogue in itself.° 


® Here, in the theological sphere, the discussion of a mission to the Jews should take place. 
The question is not that the Jews will find God in their symbols, but precisely that there has 
been granted to the Jews the same grace as to those who confess Jesus Christ in the new dis- 
pensation. The Pauline formulation in Romans 11 stresses this also, in that the Jews are 
redeemed by the call of God in the same manner as the Christians; there is here no statement 
of a future conversion of the Jews to Christianity. Justification by faith, promise and fulfill- 
ment, grace and forgiveness are the central themes of the Old Testament proclamation, just 
as they are in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The Christian Church has always seen its Lord in 
the Old Testament, not because of a distorted, mechanistic theory of inspiration that actually 
denies any Christology, but because of the fact that justification by grace and forgiveness re- 
ceived in faith in the promise of God is the meaning of God's covenant with Israel. If Chris- 
tianity finds Christ in the Old Testament, it is strangely contradictory when theology claims 
that the Jews cannot find him there. The scandal of Christianity is the same scandal that 


| confronts the Jew, and the faith called for is the same faith. However, the Church continues 


her witness to the Jews also, because the certainty of salvation rests alone on the final revela- 
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Not only are grace and faith found in Judaism but, phenomenolog- 
ically observed—and theology as doxology can and should do this also 
—grace and faith are found in every religion. “Phenomenology 

- describes how man determines or changes his relationship [to God] 
only after he is first touched by the Transcendent.” ‘“‘[The experi- 

- ence of faith] lives in the sixth chapter of Isaiah, in the Book of Job, 
in the penitential psalms of Babylonia, and in the entire, dreadful 
complex of the lives of the Indian gods in the Bhagavad-gita.” * 
The Indian Christian theologian, V. Chakkarai, writes of Hinduism 
and Christianity: “The salvation of each, as understood by each, is 
by the grace of the Lord ... .”™ Thus the answer that religion 
is unbelief cannot be maintained here either, for religion and revela- 
tion cannot be separated. God acts in all religions, but it is Chris- 
tianity that carries the message of the final revelation and of the 
certainty of salvation in the proclamation that “God was in Christ” 
and in the announcement of the resurrection.” 

It is here that reason and revelation meet and turn away in the 
scandal and offense of Jesus Christ. In the doxology, they meet so 
that any scandal here is a false one; * in the kerygma, the existential 


tion of the faithfulness of God which is given only in the resurrection of Christ. Neverthe- 
less, the New Testament is clear in its statements that both Israel and the Church will remain 
in eternity. 

10 van der Leeuw, Phaenomenologie der Religion (J. C. B. Mohr, Tuebingen, 1956), p. 208 
and p. 536. 

11 V. Chakkarai quoted in “A Christian Theological Approach to Hinduism,” published 
by the Gurukul Theological Research Group of the Tamilnad Christian Council. It is in- 
teresting that, although this group criticized Chakkarai’s deductions in regard to Christianity, 
it did not refute the claim concerning grace in Hinduism. 5 

12 There is a danger here, however, that one will forget that all religions have a basic 
unifying principle or concept and that these are quite often irreconcilable. Since this is the 
case, the subsidiary concepts, no matter how similar to other religions, will also reflect the 
central principle. This is particularly true of the so-called atheistic religions, such as Bud- 
dhism and Communism. But it must also be remembered that, in attending to the question, 
these formulations are seen to be theological explanations of the situation of man and the 
action of God in revealing himself to man. This may seem nonsensical to speak of God re- 
vealing himself in a religion which is atheistic, but in regard to the God-principle in both 
Communism and Buddhism, it is not so much atheism as a non-personal God that is main- 
tained. Both of these can be considered in the methodology of attending to the question. | 

18 This is also clear in the teaching concerning the proclamation that God was in Christ, 
which is here presented as the decisive difference between Christianity and the religions. 
Bouquet argues that the idea of incarnation as scandal is false; this is because he is bound 
to the scholastic interpretation and does not see it also in its relation to the kerygmatic side 
of theology. He is ie led to propose a new definition which removes the proclamation 
along with the doxological formulation. It is true that the scholastic interpretation of the 
Nicaean formula is wholly unacceptable today. The logical inconsistency (to which Roman 
Catholic theologians have called attention) of the incarnational principle as interpreted in 
scholastic and Protestant orthodoxy with the soteriological, kerygmatic principle, justification 
by faith, makes this abundantly clear in itself. Yet the humanistic portrait that Bouquet 
proposes simply is inadequate and demonstrates that he is also bound to a definition of grace 
as substance, rather than as forgiveness received in a personal relationship. The pneumatic: 
adoptionist Christology proposed by Tillich (Systematic Theology, Volume II, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1957) and Donald Baillie (God Was in Christ, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1948) avoids this weakness and yet remains true to the central proclamation of 
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scandal marks the gulf between the futility of man’s efforts, the 
powerlessness of reason, and the gift of salvation in the surety of the 
revelation of God in Christ. In every religion there is the soterilog- 
ical need expressed, the answer of reason set forth, and the commit- 
ment of faith in the revealed God demanded, whether this concept 
of faith is developed as trust in the merciful forgiveness of God or 
whether it is found combined with works-righteousness as has even 
happened within Christianity. Justification by faith can only be 
carried to its conclusion, however, where there is the faith expressed 
that the final revelation has taken place within human experience. 
For reason cannot insure its own ground, whether it argue concern- 
ing the existence of God, the command of love, or the redemption of 
the world; and religion, even when it proclaims the message of grace, 
cannot insure the faithfulness of God and surety of salvation. Only 
the final revelation proclaims this faithfulness, and it is this—and only 
this—message that the Christian mission has. There is no denying, 
either theoretically or practically, that there is a change, an existential 
discontinuity when a person accepts the call of the cross, for faith in 
Christ is not a fulfillment of one’s former ways, but a freedom from 
reliance upon them. But in every case, this discontinuity cannot be 
seen “as a general and over-all negation, but rather a negation in view 
of the new that confronts a man in Christ.’”’ ** So, too, a religion and 


Christianity. New Testament study also shows that this interpretation is not foreign to the 
thought of the early Church. Even the passage in the prologue to John is considered by 
many to be more consistent with a pneumatic-adoptionist Christology; the work of the two 
most noted exegetes (Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1955, and Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, Goettingen, 1956) confirms this, though both view the Gospel from different per- 
spectives. That this interpretation is also consistent with the Nicaean formula is shown by 
the fact that it was the soteriological-kerygmatic principle that salvation is from and through 
God alone in the event of Christ, rather than the being of the person of Christ, that was at 
issue at the Council. Naturally the two cannot be divided, but new concepts today, and 
particularly the fact that the metaphysical concept of substance has been shown by physics 
Not to exist, demand new interpretations in keeping with the Nicaean formula itself. Not to 
do so is to locate the scandal of Christianity in the doxology, rather than in the kerygma as 
in the New Testament. 

14 This is taken from Walter Freytag’s excellent 32-page pamphlet, Das Raetsel der Re- 
ligionen und die biblische Antwort (Jugenddienst-Verlag, Wuppertal-Barmen, 1958), p. 25. 
The following sentences (the translation is mine) in this small summary are especially worthy 
of note in light of the dual character of theology: “For it is clear where the common element 
between Christianity and the religions lies, namely in the dual fact that they exist in rela- 
tion to God and that they are threatened by the same temptation of which we cannot speak, 
unless we know it not only as a possibility, but as a reality in our life” (p. 31). “Therefore 
the Christian revelation meets man not with a discussion of what revelation may be, but 
rather meets him where he stands with a witness. It does this in the mirror of what Christ 
has done for him. It does not speak about man as such, but rather of the man for whom 
Christ lives, that is, of the man who stands before the offer of salvation—who is asked if, with 
good conscience, he can say no to this offer or if he will, instead, “justify God” (Luke 7: 29) 
and therefore declare himself, and all he is and has, unjust. If that happens, then is this 
negation not a general and over-all one, but rather one in view of the new that confronts a 
man in Christ” (p. 25). 
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a culture are not simply denied or condemned in themselves, but in | 
relation to the deliverance and the certainty of salvation granted | 
in Christ. 

Therefore, paying attention to the question, ““What is religion?,” 
and not to the answer, and moving within the theological system as 
a whole, the problem of the religions also serves to call attention to 
weaknesses in the present emphases of theology and to present 
alternative courses. But it is not as an aid to theology but rather as 
a problem in itself that it must be considered today, for the world 
situation demands it. ‘Transportation and communication have con- 
quered our world and are now reaching out for others. Christian 
theology must also deal with the one-world situation that science 
has given to our generation. 
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APOLOGETIC OR KERYGMATIC 
THEOLOGY ? 


By Yasuo Cart Furuya 


one’s theological position if we asked him what he thought of 

Karl Barth’s theology. Although I myself have not the slight- 
est intention of implying that Barthian theology is now out of date, 
it seems to me that at the present we would be able to find out more 
easily and clearly one’s theological identity if we know his attitude 
toward Rudolf Bultmann and Paul Tillich. For both of them are 
no doubt the most controversial figures of our day, and both of them 
present the most acute questions in theology. To speak more ac- 
curately, perhaps we would better ask European theologians about 
Bultmann and Americans about Tillich, because each of them is not 
so widely discussed yet in the other continent as in his own. In 
other words, no theologian, particularly no systematic theologian 
in the United States today can speak without saying something 
about Tillich. 


To ENTY years ago Walter M. Horton said that we could locate 


I 


Some of you may already have formulated a definite view on 
Tillich’s theology. I assume, however, that others of you are, like 
myself, still in a state of suspension and are concerned about having 
more information on the wide and serious diversity of reactions to 
the thought of Tillich. ‘There are many questions on his theology 
to be examined and discussed. But the main question people would 
ask may be, as an Editorial in THEOLocy Topay put it: “whether in 
re-presenting and translating the Gospel for our day Tillich actually 
provides new meaning for old truth or only succeeds in perverting 
and distorting what is essentially Christian.” * What I am going to 
attempt here is, however, not to give a direct answer to this question, 
but an indirect one. Putting aside for a moment the question of 
whether Tillich is doing justice to the Gospel or not, I would like to 
raise another question, whether or not his unique theology through 


1 THEOLOGY Topay, Vol. XV, No. 1, April, 1958, p. 10. 
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which he endeavors to re-present and translate the Gospel for our 
day is really an effective one. By his unique theology I mean what 
Tillich himself calls an “Apologetic Theology” or “Theology of 
Synthesis” in contrast with “Kerygmatic Theology” or ‘“Theology of 
Diastasis’’ of Karl Barth. 

It is true that Tillich admits that unlike some representatives of 
fundamentalism and orthodoxy, Barth is to a certain extent playing 
a dual role, namely synthesis (a bringing together) and diastasis (a 
cutting apart) between the eternal Christian message and the tem- 
poral modern situation. Also Tillich makes it clear, at least in his 
intention, that apologetic theology must be based on the kerygma 
as the substance and criterion of each of its statements. Neverthe- 
less, Tillich is of the opinion that Barth’s kerygmatic theology does 
not take seriously the attempt of apologetics, that is, to answer the 
question put before it by the contemporary situation, and Barth’s 
kerygmatic theology needs apologetic theology for its completion. 
To put it otherwise, on the one hand, Tillich thinks that Barth’s 
theology is lacking in a smooth communication with the modern 
mind because of its too “kerygmatic” and “‘diastatic’”’ nature, which 
is inclined to deny any common ground with those outside the 
“theological circle.” Then, on the other hand, Tillich is firmly 
convinced that his “apologetic theology” which attempts to unite 
the eternal message and the temporal situation through the “method 
of correlation,” can communicate more successfully with the modern 
mind. Such apologetic thinking is the leitmotif which runs through 
all of Tillich’s publications, from Systematic Theology to numerous 
small articles. For my part, however, it is dubious and highly 
questionable whether Tillich’s apologetic theology is a more suc- 
cessful and more effective way of presenting the Christian message 
to the modern mind than that of Barth’s kerygmatic theology. 

Not a few people seem to believe that with the “method of cor- 
relation,” by which Tillich tries to explain the contents of the 
Christian faith through mutual interdependence of existential ques- 
tions and theological answers, he is more successful in conversation 
with the modern philosophers than Barth with his anti-philosophical 
“theologism.” About this point, however, I am not so sure. The 
question has been raised by George S. Hendry: “Has Tillich wedded 
theology to existentialism or existentialism to theology? Is he giv- 
ing us an existentialist theology, or a theological existentialism?” * 


2 Ibid., p. 83. 
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Tillich speaks much of existentialism as the common ground of the 
conversation between philosophy and theology. But, I wonder how 
much the so-called secular philosophers may really be interested in 
such a bifocal thought beyond mere curiosity. Furthermore, I 
would like to know how effectively non-Christians can be challenged 
and led to the Gospel by such a presentation of the Christian 
message. 

To tell of my own experience, a few years ago I took a seminar in 
philosophy of religion with a professor of philosophy at one of the 
leading universities in this country. This professor was very much 
interested in existentialism but at the same time was very critical 
toward theology. He is a philosopher whose work reminds one of 
Nietzsche at his best. I thought, therefore, that he would be more 
in favor of Tillich than of Barth. To my surprise, however, he 
once said that to a secular philosopher like himself, the direct and 
precise presentation of Christian teaching of Barth was more stim- 
ulating and challenging than the theology of Tillich, who worries 
himself to show a compatibility between Christianity and a current 
thought such as existentialism. He then added that as Schleier- 
macher is not being widely read today, since romanticism has ceased 
to be the fashion, so people may not read much of Tillich and 
Bultmann when the boom of existentialism is over. 

Of course, I am not going to conclude and generalize the views of 
philosophers in America from this one example. I would like to 
have more information about American philosophers’ reactions to 
Tillich. Does not this example, however, suggest some problematic 
points in Tillich’s theology? 


II 


Here I would like to give you some information with which I am 
familiar, and which also seems to support my doubt and questioning 
about the effectiveness of Tillich’s theology. The information that 
I have in mind is about some reactions of Japanese non-Christian 
philosophers and Buddhist thinkers to the theologies of Tillich, 
Brunner, and Barth. 

To know about reactions in foreign countries to a certain theology 
at home might be not only interesting for us, but also I think very 
helpful and sometimes necessary for the objective evaluation and 
right judgment of one’s own theology. As every one who has been 
abroad may have experienced, one is often able to observe his own 
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country and people more objectively through seeing and hearing the 
reactions of foreigners to them. ‘To tell of my own experience 
again, I learned how great a Christian Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa was 
after I came to this country and went to Europe, where I was often 
asked about him. Indeed, as Jesus said: “A prophet is not without 
honor except in his own country.” It is also true, however, that 
sometimes a man’s popularity in foreign countries is due to a rather 
superficial understanding of him. As regards Kagawa, once I read 
the following story: 


“We American Christians ought to be ashamed of ourselves,” said 
the earnest young pastor to his congregation. “Look at what Orien- 
tal Christians are doing! Look at Kagawa, that great Chinese 
Christian, how he is reforming China by the application of his own 
wonderful Share Cropping Principle!” * 


It is, nevertheless, often true that foreigners’ observations and ap- 
praisals of a man and his work, based on serious study, are more 
objective and impartial than those of his own fellow country-men. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that the strength and effectiveness 
of one’s theology can be measured more clearly and vividly in the 
so-called non-Christian world than in the Christian world. For 
there in the non-Christian circumstances we can see a real and direct 
meeting or conversation between Christian theology and non-Chris- 
tian thought. In other words, when a Christian theology enters the 
non-Christian countries, it must undergo many tests and examina- 
tions through which one may discover whether a theology is effective 
in its communication and whether it is fulfilling its task as a function 
of the mission Church or not. Henceforth, to see Japanese reactions 
to Tillich, Brunner, and Barth will furnish you with some informa- 
tion for your better appraisal of Tillich’s theology. 

To begin with, the following books of Tillich have already been 
translated into Japanese: Religious Situation; Systematic Theology, 
vol. 1; Courage To Be; Love, Power and Justice; The Shaking of 
the Foundations; and The New Being. Needless to say, many other 
publications of Tillich in both German and English are available 
and read by scholars. There are a good many articles on Tillich 
in Christian magazines, written by theologians including some 
people who have studied directly under Tillich. There is, there- 
fore, no lack of materials from which people may discuss Tillich’s 


8 Quoted from The Japan Christian Quarterly, April, 1937. 
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theology. Beside that, existentialism is the most popular philosophy 
today in Japan. As Walter Lowrie was amazed to discover, Kierke- 
gaard had been well-known in Japan earlier than in the United 
States. It was as early as 1915 when a first and well-studied book 
on Kierkegaard was written by a non-Christian philosopher. It is 
not at all an exaggeration to say that there is no leading Japanese 
philosopher who has never been under the influence of that Danish 
Christian thinker. Even Buddhist Kierkegaardians exist! You may 
see, therefore, that Japan looks like a country which is in a favorable 
condition for accepting Tillich’s existentialistic theology. 

Contrary to expectation, however, there have been very few re- 
actions to Tillich’s theology. Even within the Christian Churches 
and among theologians we hear hardly any strong and positive echoes 
of Tillich’s voice. There is a professor of theology in a Christian 
University at Kyoto who wrote a doctorate thesis on Tillich at a 
theological seminary in this country. Since his return home several 
years ago he has tried to make Tillich’s theology better known in 
Japan through writing many articles and giving many lectures. 
Although he wrote me the other day that he personally believes in 
a slow but gradual progress of Tillich’s influence in Japanese theo- 
logical circles, he appears to be an isolated soldier, if not a helpless 
one. Most of the Japanese theologians and ministers feel, as one 
of them expressed, that Tillich’s theology does not provide what they 
need for bearing witness to Christ in a non-Christian country, how- 
ever interesting a philosophy of religion it may be. And they think 
that Tillich is engaged in a speculation which is a different task 
from their own. 

What about the reaction among the non-Christians and those 
people outside the “theological circle” with whom Tillich is con- 
vinced that his theology should be successful in communicating? 
Here again, we find almost no reaction! ‘Though people sometimes 
mention the name of Tillich, his name appears always merely as an 
appendix to Reinhold Niebuhr, who is rather well-known and often 
discussed among non-Christians, especially in connection with Marx- 
ism. So far, there is not a single article on Tillich written by a 
non-Christian philosopher. As the above mentioned professor of 
theology lamented in the same letter, in the Japanese philosophical 
world thus far, ‘Tillich has not captured the interest of serious minds. 

Now, how shall we interpret these facts? Is this lack of reaction 
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among non-Christians a temporary phenomenon? Is the kairos for 
Tillich’s theology in Japan yet to come? Shall we regard their 
silence as the calm before a storm? Or, do Japanese philosophers 
need more time to speculate before they begin a conversation with 
Tillich’s theology? Or, do they not find in his theology any chal- 
lenge which may shake their philosophical foundations? It is very 
likely that Japanese philosophers and Buddhists may appreciate 
Tillich as a contributor to the present-day revival of ontological 
interest among Occidental thought and welcome his raising question 
about the relation between being and non-being. Oriental thought, 
especially Buddhism, has been concerned with the ontological prob- 
lem throughout the centuries, and Easterners used to feel impatient 
that Westerners could not understand the idea of “non-being”’ or 
“nothingness” which is the central notion of Eastern religion and 
philosophy. In fact, we can see such a response in an article re- 
cently sent by a Buddhist philosopher of religion for the Festschrift 
of Tillich which appeared in 1959 as Religion and Culture. I 
wonder, however, if we can expect to see a reaction to the Christian 
message itself beyond mere philosophical and metaphysical discus- 
sion and a dialogue for the mutual understanding between East and 
West. To be sure, it would be premature to speak definitely about 
the future. But, I am very doubtful whether Tillich’s apologetic 
theology can challenge the attention of Japanese Buddhists and 
philosophers, so that they will study it with “existential’’ concern 
and interest. 

In order to explain why I am so pessmistic about it, I would like 
to refer to the difference in their reactions to both Brunner and 
Barth, who had been known in Japan since 1923. In the beginning, 
both of them were studied and discussed by philosophers with great 
interest and enthusiasm. Strange as it may sound, however, the 
more Brunner showed his philosophical and apologetic interest, the 
less people were attracted to him, both within and without the 
Church. When Brunner and Barth discussed ‘natural theology,” 
some leading philosophers wrote extensively about it, showing their 
sympathy with Barth. That was also the case even with Dr. Hatano 
who was a Christian but critical toward Barthian theology. This 
then-top philosopher of religion critically pointed out that what 
Barth called the freedom of theology from any philosophical system 
could easily fall into opportunism and occasionalism. Then he 
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demanded a more serious attitude toward philosophy from Barth. 
He said, however, that from the point of view of religion Barth is 
more consistent than Brunner, and Barth’s argument is even logi- 
cally more consequent than Brunner’s. As an academic philosopher, 
Dr. Hatano admitted Brunner’s claim for the legitimacy of natural 
theology within Christian theology. But, at the same time, he 
made a very critical remark about Brunner who is, in contrast with 
Barth, fond of speaking about philosophy. Unfortunately, he said, 
Brunner is engaged in philosophy not for the sake of the love of 
wisdom, but for the sake of argument and criticism against philos- 
ophy. He then added that this is one of the reasons why Brunner’s 
writings often give us an impression that he talks big with childish 
self-complacency. 

This is a good example of many Japanese philosophers’ reactions 
to both Barth and Brunner. After having received such an impres- 
sion of Brunner, they mentioned him only by name as a former 
co-worker of Barth, without going into any discussion on him. The 
case is almost the same even today in spite of Brunner’s recent 
extensive missionary activities in Japan. ‘Through personal en- 
counter with him during his two years’ stay, naturally some Japanese 
Christians became more interested in his theology than ever before. 
We have not yet heard, however, any real conversation between the 
non-Christians and Brunner’s theology. 


III 


On the other hand, Barthian theology has been and still is a 
dominant theology in the Japanese Church. It is true that many 
of the so-called “Barthians” are now in a state of self-examination, 
reconsidering their previous understanding of Barth as somewhat 
uncritical and one-sided. It is also, however, undeniable that most 
of the Japanese theologians and ministers are still convinced that 
Barth’s theology provides what they essentially need for the mission- 
ary task of the Church which is surrounded by many difficulties. A 
remarkable example which shows the strength and effectiveness of 
Barth’s theology in the mission is seen in the baptism of a famous 
novelist, Mr. Rinzo Shiina. Although he was in jail as a Communist 
during the war, he made his name in the post-war literary circles 
with his nihilistic and existentialistic novels which remind one of 
Sartre. It was a church in Tokyo, which has been considered one 
of the most ‘“‘Barthian” churches, where this nihilistic writer en- 
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countered the Christ of resurrection, who revealed to him the real 
meaning of the freedom of man. 

Furthermore, the hold of Barth’s theology in Japan is far more 
extended than the Church and her theologians. It was reported 
about twenty years ago that several national universities used Barth- 
ian text-books in their philosophical seminars, under the guidance 
of the non-Christian professors. ‘Today, not only philosophers but 
Buddhists and even political scientists are very much interested in 
Barth, and the conversations between them are continuously going 
on. One example of their continuous conversations with Barthian 
theology is shown in what you may call the “philosophical conver- 
sion” of Dr. Hajime Tanabe, who is regarded as the greatest philos- 
opher today in Japan, as Heidegger is in Germany. It is indeed an 
interesting story to know how a leading Japanese philosopher came 
to confess Jesus as Christ after his long philosophical journey: start- 
ing from Kant and proceeding to his teacher Nishida, who was 
widely considered as the only philosopher of originality Japan has 
ever produced and who was under the deep influence of Zen Bud- 
dhism; then to Hegel; and further to Japanese Buddhism, especially 
Zen Buddhism of Dogen and Jodo Buddhism of Shinran; and finally 
to Jesus. What interests us most for our subject is that Dr. ‘Tanabe’s 
turning away from Buddhism to Christianity, which was called “the 
greatest event in the post-war Japanese philosophical world,” took 
place under the influence not of Eristics or the apologetic theology 
of Brunner but mainly of the kerygmatic theology of Barth, if 
not exclusively. 

Another example, which also shows that the reactions to Barthian 
theology in Japan are extended beyond the pale of the Christian 
circles, is found in Ryukoku University at Kyoto. Both professors 
and students of this Buddhist university have shown an equally 
persistent interest in Barth. Professor Hoshino’s article which ap- 
peared in a Festschrift of Barth is a good summary of their apprecia- 
tion and reaction to his theology. To our surprise, this Buddhist 
says as follows: 


If Buddhism should once more come to life and should be a match 
‘for the difficult time, it must learn from Barth. . . . If Buddhism 
lives and thinks like Barth does, then it will receive again a new life 
and can accommodate itself to the demand of the time.* 


4Gempo Hoshino: “Das Verhaltnis des Buddhistischen Denkens zu Karl Barth,” in Ant- 
wort, 1956, p. 434. 
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Now, we face a very interesting question. Once Brunner him- 
self said: 


In distinction from Karl Barth whose main work is Die Kirchliche 
Dogmatik (Church Dogmatics) my theological thinking was, from 
the very start, dominated by the endeavor to preach the gospel to 
“the pagans,” i.e. to those outside the Christian Church and to in- 
terpret it to the secular mind. ‘The difference between the one who 
has his eyes fixed on the believers and the missionary who thinks of 
the non-believers was at the basis of our disputes which began as early 
as 1917. This was the reason why I was so much interested to find 
the ““Ankniipfungspunkt,” the point of contact, between man’s mind 
as such (what theologians call “natural man”) and the Word of God. 
How could I preach them the Gospel if they were not interested, or 
if they did not understand? ° 


Here I cannot help asking an ironic question: Why has it not been 
Brunner but rather Barth who has been effectively preaching the 
Gospel to those outside the Japanese Church and successfully making 
a point of contact between them and the Word of God? In order 
to give a comprehensive answer to this kind of question, perhaps we 
also have to consider some non-theological factors such as the pecu- 
liarity of Japanese or non-Christian mentality and psychology, and 
even the personal character of both theologians. But that is beyond 
my subject here. I would like to give, however, a theological an- 
swer, which seems to me a most decisive one. In short, I believe 
the difference in Japanese reactions to Brunner and Barth is due 
primarily to the fundamental difference between, to use Barthian 
terminology, ‘‘intended apologetics,” and ‘‘unintended apologetics.” 

The “intended apologetics” is an apologetics in which, because of 
its intention to be a polemic of faith against unbelief, the non- 
believer’s unbelief is taken seriously while the believer’s faith is 
taken for granted and his own unbelief is inclined to be over-looked. 
How can one expect people to be willing to listen to and learn from 
him who is very critical toward others and is busy attacking others 
while he is dogmatic and uncritical about his own position? The 
“unintended apologetics” is an apologetics which has no intention 
whatever to prove the superiority of its own faith over against others, 
either philosophically or historically, because of its serious awareness 
of its own unbelief which is under exactly the same need of grace 


5Emil Brunner: “A Spiritual Autobiography,” in The Japan Christian Quarterly, July, 
55. 
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as others, and simply bears witness in faith to Jesus Christ who is the 
judgment as well as the grace of God for both believers and non- 
believers. The question to be considered here is neither the con- 
trast between the pagan world as unbelief and the Christian church 
as faith, nor the distinction between philosophy as question and 
theology as answer, but the separation between God in Jesus Christ 
and man, including all believers and non-believers, Church and 
world, and theology and philosophy, so that people do not see any 
Christian self-righteousness and theological arrogance. ‘This was 
what the Buddhist professor Hoshino, in favor of Barth’s theology, 
had in his mind when he said: “Barth thinks theologically, while 
Brunner thinks philosophically and anthropologically.” ° 

In the light of these Japanese reactions to Brunner and Barth, 
therefore, I cannot help agreeing with Barth who said as follows: 


There has never been any other effective apologetics and polemic 
of faith against unbelief than the unintended one (impossible to 
intend! simply incidental!), which took place when God confided 
himself to the witness of faith.’ 


To turn to Tillich, on the strength of these preceding cases, I did 
not and still do not expect to see much reaction among Japanese 
non-Christians to Tillich’s apologetic theology, which is no doubt 
more systematically intended and philosophical than Brunner’s. 
Furthermore, in the light of these Japanese reactions to Tillich, 
Brunner, and Barth, I doubt that Tillich’s apologetic theology is a 
more effective way of conversation with those outside the Church 
than Barth’s kerygmatic theology, even in the so-called Christian 
countries like the United States and Europe. We are informed, for 
instance, that there has been a conversation in Europe between 
Barthian theology and a natural science like modern physics. Ed- 
ward A. Dowey has remarked that “in the conversation with science, 
Barth contributes much more strongly than Tillich to establishing 
and making clear the independence of theology as a function of the 
Church.” * I would like to ask you, which of the two, apologetic 
or kerygmatic theology, is more effective in communication with 
those outside the Church, not only in Japan but also in the United 
States? 

6 G. Hoshino, op. cit., p. 423. 


7 Karl Barth, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, 1/1, 1932, p. 29. 
8 THEOLOGY TopaAY, op. cit., pp. 57 f. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD 


By Wa tter Lowrigz 


my love for God—or it may mean both; and for this reason 
I chose it. 

Some time ago I wrote for another journal an article entitled 
“Does Anybody Love God?”’ which later I included in a book called 
What is Christianity? Querulous questions, one may think. And 
now, to supplement that article, I ask another question, even more 
devastating: Does anybody really believe that God is love? Certain 
it is that, if God is not love, nobody will love him. St. John says 
rightly that “we love God because he first loved us” (I Jn. 4: 19). 
When the love of God (in both senses) has dropped out, what is 
there left of Christianity? Sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal! 
For it is vain to suppose that love for man might outlast belief in 
God’s love and the experience of love for God (I Jn. 4: 7-14). 

But there are difficulties in the way of conceiving that God is love. 
Philosophers, who of course are the most intelligent of men and do 
not care who knows it, think they do God the highest honor when 
they create him in their own image, describing him as Supreme 
Intelligence, as Mind or Nous—if they are not checked by the con- 
sideration that even this impersonal definition is all-too-human 
(anthropomorphic), and therefore prefer to say that God is Pure 
Being, the Absolute, the First Cause, the One, the Alone, the Alto- 
gether Other. Theologians, who also are highly intellectual, at 
least not disposed to deny this allegation, are ashamed not to go 
along with the philosophers, at least not all the way. But with this 
they put God at an unapproachable distance from us men. For 
mind, according to the philosophers, does not imply personality, 
and in mind, however supreme it is, there is no place for “bowels 
of tender mercies and compassion.” Moreover, if God is only a 
concept, he cannot love, and he cannot be loved—except with a pale 
amor intellectualis. 

Such intellectual concepts of God have filtered down from the 
philosophers to the theologians, hence they have become a theme of 


‘Ta title is ambiguous: it may mean God’s love for me, or 
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pulpit eloquence, and from the pulpit they infect the pews. Pre- 
cisely to that extent it has become impossible for anybody to believe 
that God is love or for anybody to love God. For as the supreme 
Thinker and Maker, God is not lovable. At the most this concep- 
tion may prompt us to wonder at God and admire him for his 
wisdom and omnipotence—unless, like Kierkegaard, we imagine God 
creating ‘‘poetically’’ as an expression of his infinite love. 
Philosophers prefer to say that God is Pure Being, and in their 
jargon this often means that he is but does not exist. But only an 
existing being can love and be loved. Philosophers prefer to think 
that God spoke like a Greek, indeed like a Greek philosopher, when 
out of the burning bush he defined himself as “I am that I am,” 
meaning that he was Pure Being. But in the Hebrew idiom the 
name Jahveh means Pure Faithfulness, and God claimed to be loved 
because historically “I am the God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” He had proved 
his love to the children of Israel—and he was loved by them. It was 
not by the generic name for the Divine (Elohim) that God was most 
warmly loved in Israel, but under the personal and historical name 
of Jahveh. In proof of this we have more than 650 instances of this 
name in the Psalms, which on the whole might be called love-songs 
to Jahveh. But to discover this the English reader needs to be 
instructed that the title Lorn, printed in small capitals, always stands 
for Jahveh. ‘There are good reasons for spelling this name thus, 
but here again the reader needs to be appraised that the “J” and the 
“v” are both soft, so that the name should be pronounced like 
Yahweh. After the principal books of the Old Testament had been 
written, but long before the days.of Jesus, the Jews decreed that the 
personal name was ineffable and must be pronounced Adonai 
(Kyrios, Lord). By this they meant to affirm that the God of Israel 
was not the God of their nation alone but the God of the whole 
earth, the one and universal God. So they gave up even writing 
the name Jahveh. ‘To the Jews this involved a serious loss; for it 
was Jahveh they loved—perhaps most warmly when they beheld the 
symbol of his majestic power in the golden calf, before which they 
danced with joy, “as it is written: the people sat down to eat and 
drink and rose up to play.’’ Love grew cold when God was known 
only by the generic and impersonal name for the Divine. Though 
the Pharisees had ‘‘a zeal for God,” as St. Paul attests, they did not 
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love him—and so they knew only the grim and hard way of keeping 
his commandments, as “a damned duty,” to use a favorite expression 
of Frederick the Great. They therefore regarded the Law as a 
“yoke”—a hard yoke—and they imposed its precepts upon others as 
“burdens grievous to be born.” 

For all that, we have to respect this tradition, because it was 
respected by Jesus and his apostles. In the New Testament, as well 
as in the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Old Testament 
made about 285 B.C., Kyrtos (Lord) is everywhere substituted 
for Jahveh. But by this we as Christians suffer no loss, inasmuch as 
we have learned a more exquisitely personal and historical name: 
“The God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (Eph. 
1: 3). In this name the lofty title Lorn is ascribed to Jesus, who 
“in the likeness of men” yet as “the express image of God’s nature” 
makes known to us the Father. In itself the name Father expresses 
a touching eros, but in the way Jesus used it we discover the highest 
love (agape)—and all this he bequeathed to his disciples when he 
said, “My Father and your Father, my God and your God” (Jn. 
20: 17). 

To ascribe any passion to God, even the passion of love, is un- 
philosophical; it is anthropomorphic in the highest degree. But 
certainly it brings God near to every man; for, though not every man 
is a thinker in any lofty sense, every man, even a bad man, knows 
what love is, and he understands that it is personal. 

Perhaps because Kierkegaard did not regard himself as a philos- 
opher or a theologian but affirmed that he was “only a special sort 
of poet and thinker,” he did not scruple to employ the most extrav- 
agant terms in depicting God as love. I quote here two entries from 
his Journals. They are the more important because it is almost 
only in the Journals we can be sure of grasping the mind and 
meaning of this author, without the disturbing opinions of his 
pseudonyms. Moreover, these are among Kierkegaard’s last words, 
and, as he says in The Book on Adler, “Commonly the last words of 
a man are especially significant and memorable.” What has been 
said hitherto (perhaps too prolixly) was meant as an introduction to 
these last words. I interject here one more preliminary remark: 
that S.K.’s affirmation of “an infinite qualitative difference, a yawn- 
ing difference, between God and man,” which was so heartily wel- 
comed by Karl Barth, obviously was not meant to exclude the 
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analogia entis so dear to Thomistic theologians and so prominent 
in the Gospels. 


A point of view for the history of the human race. 


“If I were to express my opinion on this point—although I do not 
commonly concern myself with such things, and regard it as un- 
ethical for me to deal with the history of the race instead of with 
one’s own existence—I would set forth this point of view. 

“God has only one passion: to love and to wish to be loved. So 
what to him has been well-pleasing is to experience all the modes of 
being loved and all the modes of loving. 

“So naturally he takes an active part and arranges everything in 
accordance with his one passion. Now he would be loved like a 
father by his children, now as a friend by a friend, then he would be 
loved as one who merely gives good gifts, now like one who tests the 
beloved; and in Christianity the idea is, if I dare say so, to be loved 
like a bridegroom by his bride, and in such wise that it remains 
sheerly a test. Now he transforms himself almost into the likeness 
of a man, in accommodation, in order to be loved in that way; 
then the idea is to be loved by a man as Spirit—the most exhausting 
task, etc., etc. 

“My notion is this: God is like a poet. By this is to be explained 
the fact that he puts up not only with the evil but with all the 
foolishness and wretchedness and mediocrity of insignificance, etc. 
Thus in fact a poet also is related to his poetical productions (which 
we call his creation). He allows it to come forth. But just as one 
would be profoundly mistaken in supposing that what the individual 
characters in the poem say or do is the poet’s personal opinion, so 
too one is mistaken in supposing that what comes to pass, just be- 
cause it comes to pass, is approved by God. Oh, no, he has his 
own opinion. But poetically he permits eyerything possible to come 
to pass; he himself is everywhere present, looking on, poetizing 
further; in one sense poetically impersonal, aware equally of every- 
thing; in another sense personally, positing the most frightful dif- 
ference between good and evil, between willing what he wills and 
not willing what he wills, etc., etc. 

“The Hegelian nonsense about the real being the true is therefore 
quite like the confusion of compelling a poet to acknowledge the 
words and actions of his dramatic characters as his own. 
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“Only we must firmly grasp this, that what determines God, if I 
may say so, to will to poetize in this fashion is not, as paganism 
thought, for the sake of having a pastime. No, no, just here lies the 
seriousness, that to love and to be loved is God’s only passion; yea, 
almost as though—O infinite love!—he himself were bound by this 
passion, were overpowered by it, so that he cannot help loving, 
almost as though it were a weakness, whereas after all it is his 
strength, his almighty love, to such a degree is his love above all 
change.” (Papirer XI 2,98. Dru 1377). 


God is Love. 

‘This is the thesis of Christianity. 

‘There is a double meaning in it: God loves; and God wishes to 
be loved. 

‘This represents in perfect balance true Christianity; just as much 
promise as obligation, constantly just as much promise as obligation. 

“In case one could on the greatest possible scale hold fast to the 
fact that God is love, in the sense that God loves him—and then he 
suddenly comes to see the other side, that God would be loved, he 
might then well become anxious and afraid. As for a poor girl it 
may be glorious to become the object of the love of an almighty 
man who loves her with all his soul—which yet in another sense is 
a prodigious discrepancy when she sees what seriousness there is in 
his passion to be loved, so it is for a Christian. In one sense, nothing 
is more blessed than this certainty that God loves him, and in what 
a degree God is love, that it is his very nature to love—in another 
sense nothing is more terrible than to be drawn into this highest 
spectacle of existence, in one sense it is so frightfully serious to think 
of God's will to be loved. 

‘‘Naturally Christendom has much preferred to play the game of 
pulling God’s nose: God is love, in the sense that he loves me. 
Amen.” (Papirer XI 2, 99). 


For the sake of completness I add another entry: “. . . and this 
is so entirely true, the truest word that has been said about Christen- 
dom, what Pascal says, that it is a community of men who by the 
help of several sacraments exempt themselves from the duty of loving 
God.” (Papirer X 1, 556). 
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S.K. regarded the first two entries as an incursion into the philos- 
ophy of history; Padre Cornelio Fabro, Professor of Metaphysics in 
the Propaganda Fide, quoted them in his recent book Dio as an 
illustration of the ontology of God; I cite them simply in a religious 
and ethical interest. Having introduced these passages with many 
words, I need say nothing more in conclusion, but may leave these 
last words to make their own impression. 
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EASTERN ORTHODOXY AS A 
THEOLOGICAL TASK 


By CHaries B. AsHANIN 


in the first semester of the 1957-1958 academic year I was 

pleasantly surprised to find included on the curriculum a 
program of studies called ‘““The Greek Church.” This discovery 
was enhanced by the fact that the Princeton Theological Seminary is 
a denominational foundation and that these studies were directed 
by a distinguished Byzantine scholar from Dumbarton Oaks, Prof. 
Glanville Downey, a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
It was obvious that the architect of this program of studies was Dr. 
John Mackay, a distinguished theologian, at that time President of 
the Seminary. I could not help but compare this academic “‘ad- 
venture” with a similar one made in Oxford, now several decades 
ago, at Mansfield College, a stronghold of non-conformist Christian- 
ity when the distinguished head of that school, Dr. Nathanial 
Micklem, introduced studies in Thomas Aquinas. 

All those who know Dr. Mackay and Dr. Micklem are aware of 
their staunch and unyielding Protestant faith, and it cannot be said 
for a moment that they are religiously susceptible to Eastern Ortho- 
doxy or Roman Catholicism respectively and that these studies which 
they encouraged were based on anything other than their wisdom 
and foresight in regard to the importance of such studies. As 
theologians and heads of two distinguished centers of Protestant 
theological studies, Dr. Mackay and Dr. Micklem were trying to give 
the future leaders and theologians of their respective churches a 
theological vantage point which had hitherto been lacking because 
of the Protestant religious positivism which dominated the theolog- 
ical vistas, to the great theological disadvantage of all concerned. 
One may surmise that in their distinguished careers as Christian 
leaders and theologians Drs. Mackay and Micklem personally felt 
the scholastic disadvantage of this religious positivism in Protestant 
theological schools, and had to overcome it in order to achieve for 
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their Churches and for themselves that respect which they now 
enjoy in the commonwealth of the Christian community. 

Looking back upon Dr. Micklem’s scholastic adventure with 
Thomism, one may safely state that contemporary Congregational- 
ism in England has produced in the last thirty years a group of 
theologians and church leaders whose contribution to the Christian 
community in Britain has been of great importance theologically 
and has gained for contemporary Congregationalism a respect which 
far exceeds the numerical strength of Congregationalism in England. 
An example may illustrate my point. During the war, when re- 
ligious questionings and the search for a contemporary doctrinal 
re-statement of Christianity were stirring the student world in 
Britain, John Whale, then President of Cheshunt College, Cam- 
bridge, another Congregational center of theological studies, offered 
this re-statement in a course of lectures now published in a book 
called Christian Doctrine. This book has since enjoyed much re- 
spect among Christian intelligentsia of all denominations. For me 
the connection between this book and Dr. Micklem’s patronage of 
the Angelic Doctor in Oxford is obvious. 

But to turn to my main theme, which asks the following question: 
What importance is there in studies of Eastern Christianity for 
theological schools of the West? [This question asks, first of all, 
for an appraisal of Eastern Christianity, but naturally I can touch 
only upon a few most relevant aspects here under which I would like 
to discuss Eastern Christianity—Christianity and History, Chris- 
tianity and Culture and Christianity and Theology.] 


I 


The often used statement that Christianity is a historic religion 
is ultimately meaningless if it does not mean that Christianity, which 
is entirely involved in the historic life of man, has the power of 
maintaining its own identity in the face of historic change, and not 
only to do this but also to make history its vehicle in achieving its 
aim. That is, to make the Christ-Event the meaning of historical 
process. This problem is really “to be or not to be” so far as 
Christianity is concerned. This was clearly grasped by Roman 
Catholicism and the entire structure of the papacy was built to 
secure control over history in order to safeguard the identity of 
Christianity in the face of the flux of history. One of the most 
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significant things about Roman Catholicism is its awareness of his- 
tory as a threat to the presence of the Absolute in Christianity, in 
witnessing to which lies the justification of Christianity for the 
existence of man as a living spirit, a personality, 7.e., a self-related, 
free agent whose destiny is to know and experience the Absolute and 
achieve his own integrity by entering in communion with the Ab- 
solute Self, or God. But the key to the Absolute in history—the 
Absolute, not as an idea but as a living and personal Self, capable 
of fellowship and communion with man—is bound up with Chris- 
tianity. History is a process which recognizes only a relative self, 
the human self, which for history is only a temporal category, for 
when man’s life finishes its course upon earth then history obliterates 
even the memory thereof, in spite of all human struggle and longing 
to the contrary. Man cannot defend himself from historic relativism 
except, and this is where Christianity comes in, by exalting the 
revealed Absolute Self of God in Christ against this relativity which 
alone history recognizes. This exalting of the revealed Absolute 
Self of God places man against history which inexorably fights man, 
compelling him to give up faith in the Absolute Self of Christ and 
see Him only as an ordinary human self. This is why Christianity 
and history are in a mortal struggle with one another. Although 
this struggle concerns man absolutely as an individual, it cannot be 
fought by man in isolation and without his involvement with the 
whole Church (conceived as a spiritual and historic reality) in the 
struggle with history. Man who thinks and lives his religion in 
terms of extreme individualism, by his inability to see his own 
destiny as that of the Church itself, becomes a defeatist in the face 
of the struggle. 

The problem of history for a man arises primarily because as a 
Christian he is no longer an isolated individual spiritually, but a 
“person” whose life is hid in God through Christ in a community 
of the whole fellowship of the Church. Only the Church can de- 
fend the Absolute as revealed on earth in Christ from the damatio 
memoriae which history wages upon it, and make the Image and the 
Spirit of God, as revealed in Christ, available to man as a saving 
power. Only those who do not know what the threat of history to 
Christianity really means could discard the great importance of the 
Church as the organ of man’s salvation. It is on this problem of 
Christianity and history that the issue of the division between 
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Eastern and Western (Roman Catholic) Christianity arose in the first 
place. This division is bound up with two answers within the 
Christian community to the problem of Christianity and history. 
The ultimate reconciliation between Eastern and Roman Catholic 
Christianity lies in the recognition of the fact that both sides take 
the threat of history to Christianity seriously, but that they differ in 
their way of meeting this threat because they conceive the nature 
of Christianity differently. Along with this there must be a recog- 
nition that each of these two groups in its respective answer to the 
threat of history shows a “courage to be’’ for the revealed Absolute 
Self as its ultimate concern. As for the ultimate validity of their 
answers to the threat of history, that will be finally shown by the 
depth of the conflict between Christianity and history, which has not 
as yet reached its critical stage. 

It is because of its answer to the problem of Christianity and his- 
tory and its ultimate significance for the Christian community that 
Eastern Christianity deserves a theological appraisal. The answer 
to the problem of history as given by Eastern Christianity is con- 
tained in the concept of “Sobornost.” Sobornost is the statement 
that the Christ-Event has created and placed in the stream of history 
the event of the Christ-bearing community. This Christ-bearing 
community is a free union of men, brought about by the reception 
of the Holy Spirit, made available to men who recognize the Christ- 
Event as the divine revelation of the Absolute in history and who 
commit themselves to the Christ-Event as the Absolute concern in 
whom the impersonal forces of history are brought under His power 
and judgment. By the gift of the Holy Spirit, the Christ-bearing 
community frees human existence from the sway of relativism with 
which history threatens man. Sobornost is the proclamation to 
man of the Gospel that so long as he enters into the fellowship of 
the Christ-bearing community, the Holy Spirit in him will help man 
to transcend and overcome the threat of history and be enabled to 
uphold the divine Absoluteness revealed in Christ, and through it 
to know himself saved from the relativism and impersonalism of 
history and human existence. Sobornost is a positive statement that 
against the threat of history God has placed in that same history 
the event of the Christ-bearing community, which is fully exposed 
to this threat and overcomes it, not by fighting this threat of history 
and desperately trying to manipulate history and subject it to any 
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principle whatsoever, but by living the Christ-Event fully in history 
and thus proclaiming the revelatory power of the Christ-Event as 
final. Thus the Christ-bearing community permeates history with 
the Christ-Event and gives to history more and more the nature of 
Heilsgeschichte, the history of salvation, or the history of God’s 
people. Of course, the Christ-bearing community achieves this only 
through the power of the Spirit acting through the Christ-bearing 
community’s suffering love, which derives its strength through faith 
in the Christ-Event and by the gift of Christ in the Holy Spirit, as 
experienced in worship and the sacraments of the Christ-bearing 
community. 

The concept of Sobornost is directly in conflict with the principle 
of the papacy, for the latter meets the threat of history first by 
subjecting the Christ-bearing community to, and imposing upon 
it, the ecclesiastical principle of the papacy. Then it proceeds to 
organize this same community in the physical struggle with history 
in order to impose upon it this same ecclesiastical principle of the 
papacy and in this way seeks to overcome the threat of history.* 
Spiritually, the principle of papacy signifies that the spirit of history 
has invaded Roman Catholicism and that in it there has occurred a 
disbelief in the spiritual nature and power of the Christ-bearing 
community. Even supposing that the principle of the papacy is 
able to protect Christianity from the threat of history, there still 
remains a problem for Christianity of how to overcome the threat of 
history which is contained in the principle of papacy itself, for the 
principle of papacy belongs to this world and is largely conditioned 
by history. Papacy is a compromise between Christianity and his- 
tory in their struggle with each other, and all the decisions of the 
Vatican Council of 1870 which gave to the principle of papacy the 
status of dogma could in no way overcome this fact. It must be 
recognized, however, that this decision was the greatest effort of the 
scholastic mind to protect Christianity from the threat of history 
inherent in the principle of papacy. The papacy is Christianity’s 
own obstacle in the struggle to transform history into a vehicle of 
the Christ-Event, through the historic existence of the event of the 
Christ-bearing community. 

* There have been attempts on the part of Roman Catholic theologians to reconcile the 
idea of the papacy with the concept of Sobornost. Most interesting of these is that of Father 


G. Dejaifve, S.J., see his article “Sobornost and Papacy” in Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. 
X, 1953. 
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It was this eschatological understanding of the nature of the m 
papacy which brought about the Reformation and Protestant revolt m 
against this new and more subtle form by which history continues | 
to threaten Christianity. For this purpose Protestantism has estab- 
lished the principle that the Scriptures, being the Word of God, are 
the supreme authoritative arbiter in the life of the Christian com- 
munity. The Protestant principle was established as a defense 
against the papacy. But as the principle of papacy is only a theoret- 
ical construction, the “Protestant principle” is merely a theological 
answer to it. Because of this, the “Protestant principle,” by oppos- 
ing papacy, makes only a partial contribution to overcoming the 
threat of history to Christianity. The “Protestant principle” is 
solely a theological and not a spiritual answer to this problem. {| 
Secondly, the rejection of papacy on the part of Protestant Christian- 
ity does not come to grips with the real problem of Christianity and 
history, for this problem still remains for Protestant Christianity, 
even when the principle of papacy has been rejected. Protestant 
Christianity, which more and more recognizes itself spiritually and 
historically as a part of the Christ-bearing community, still has to 
face the fundamental question of how the Christ-bearing community 
is to overcome spiritually the threat of history. It is here that an 
understanding of Eastern Christianity may provide Protestantism 
with a deeper comprehension of itself and of its mission as a Christ- 
bearing community, facing and overcoming the threat of history by 
knowing the spirit of this Christ-bearing community from within 
itself and making it a spiritual reality by which the Divine Absolute- 
ness revealed in Christ is upheld in history as a saving power for 
man in the face of the threat of history. An understanding of the 
nature of the Christ-bearing community as conceived by Eastern 
Christianity is of great theological importance for contemporary | 
Christianity, inasmuch as all ecumenical endeavors at present are | 
directed towards a discovery of the unifying spirit of the Christ- | 
bearing community by which this community may withstand and 
overcome the threat of history which has invaded it, as the divisions 
within that same community reveal at the present time. 


II 


The problem which culture raises for Christianity lies in the fact 
that culture is a natural church of man. Culture is a form in which 
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man’s social, psychological, religious, historical, and tribal forces 
manifest themselves, creating for him an environment which is 
needful for his growth and development. Culture is a mark of 
man’s ability to create a world of his own and make his own life as 
a human being possible upon earth. While nature provides for 
man as an animal, by creating culture man provides for himself as 
a human being. Culture is a sign that man is not completely a 
creature of nature and that nature alone cannot satisfy his needs as 
a human being. Culture implies man’s transcendence over nature 
and the appearance within it of another order of being—that of man 
and his humanity. Culture is a creation of man’s humanity, for 
all the gifts of his humanity, rational, artistic, religious, etc. are 
brought forth to create culture. 

From this brief description it is easily seen how culture acquires 
a religious significance for man because of its total embrace of man, 
and it is here that the problem of culture acquires ambiguity, for it 
is at the same time man’s inward necessity and a threat to his spirit- 
uality. The world of culture is a world of immanence. Through 
it man gains transcendence over nature, but not transcendence over 
himself. Culture is conducive to the humanity of man, but not his 
personality. Culture knows man as a collective, but not as a partic- 
ular individual. Its urge for creation is inspired by the collective 
subconscious, and man is dominated by this collective. By pointing 
to the threat of culture I must insist upon its utter significance for 
man—without culture man is nota man. Culture unifies the human 
collective and makes the human subconscious the energizing force 
of human psychological life. Culture is essential for human mental 
sanity. It is a religion without revelation. 

In this discussion I will limit myself exclusively to the problem of 
the importance of culture for Christianity. It is important that 
Christianity should safeguard human culture and not destroy it. 
On the other hand, Christianity must help man to transcend himself 
as a creation of his culture and achieve selfhood. Man must not 
remain satisfied to be fed from below by the creative streams of his 
culture, but must receive inspiration from above. It must take into 
itself a revelation of God and become not only a living soul—some- 
thing already achieved by means of his culture—but also a living 
spirit, a personality. ‘Through Christianity man achieves just this. 
The problem arises, however, of how Christianity and culture can 
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be reconciled. ‘This reconciliation is of the highest importance, for 
their conflict becomes a conflict within man himself. It is a conflict 
between his psychological life, which derives its strength from 
culture, and his personal life, the life of his spirituality, which de- 
rives from Christianity. Paul Tillich has understood this problem 
profoundly, and his advocacy of the reconciliation of Christianity 
and culture and, consequently, of the psychological and religious life 
of man has not as yet received the appraisal which it deserves. This 
is due partly to the fact that many Protestants think that it is essential 
for the Protestant principle to maintain an antithesis between cul- 
ture and Christianity, between the psychological and spiritual life of 
man, between the transcendent nature of the Word and the im- 
manence of human existence. Many Protestants have become aware 
of the danger of this antithesis and are anxious to blunt its edge. 
Tillich argues against it on the basis of the doctrine of man. His 
anthropology pleads that man is a unity and anything which tends 
to destroy or disturb this unity signifies the de-spiritualization and 
depersonalization of man—the very fact against which the whole 
spirit of Christianity is in revolt—for the significance of Christianity 
for man lies just in the fact that it integrates, unifies, and personalizes 
the life of man—which is the final aim of man’s destiny. Other 
Protestants oppose this antithesis theologically, by giving preem- 
inence to the doctrine of the Incarnation and drawing conse- 
quences from it for the historic existence of man. A notable repre- 
sentative of this school is the Iona Community in Scotland. In 
fairness to traditional Protestantism one must point out that there 
exists a real danger to Christianity in the indiscriminate association 
of culture and Christianity. An obvious example of this are the 
German liberals in theology who under the influence of Hegelian 
philosophy did exactly this and turned Christianity into a religious 
philosophy.t 

On the other hand, the antithesis is no solution. In Roman 
Catholicism the problem of culture and Christianity is dealt with on 
the scholastic principle of the Middle Ages. The natural life of 
man (to which culture belongs) is subordinated to the supernatural 
principle contained in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. This 
latter is epitomized in the historic form of ecclesiasticism, of which 


+ See my article, “Towards an Understanding of Rudolf Bultmann’s Theology,” Journal of 
Religion, Vol. XV, 1958. 
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papism is the quintessence. The relation between culture and 
Christianity is regulated by means of scholastic logic and organized 
ecclesiasticism which subordinates culture to Christianity. Unfor- 
tunately for the scholastic and legalistic mentality, and fortunately 
for the cultural and spiritual life of man, both culture and Christian- 
ity refuse this forced kind of relationship. ‘This is best illustrated 
by the Renaissance on one hand and the Reformation on the other. 
The only surprising thing is that Roman Catholicism pretends that 
they never occurred, or if this is admitted, the whole thing is ex- 
plained away, and thus the problem of Christianity and culture in 
Roman Catholicism is ultimately left unanswered. 

Eastern Christianity fully admits the autonomy of culture. ‘This 
does not mean that Eastern Christianity is indifferent to the problem 
of culture. On the contrary, the problem of Christianity and cul- 
ture is resolved in Eastern Christianity by Christianity embracing 
culture. This attitude of Eastern Christianity considers Christian- 
ity itself to be supremely concerned with the unity of Being, organ- 
ized by the Spirit. In this Christianity in no way endangers the 
unity of Being organized by the soul—or the humanity—of man. 
On the contrary, Christianity gives to the latter a fuller meaning by 
embracing it. For Eastern Christianity the destiny of Christianity 
in history is to create a community which will permeate the whole of 
human society by its spirit, and thus the two worlds, the human and 
the spiritual world, will become one entity. This relationship is 
based on the dialectic which exists between the spirit, which Chris- 
tianity reveals, and the soul, which culture represents. The term 
“spirit” in this connection means that transcendent divine reality 
within man which creates within human existence the unique reality 
of personality, of individual selfhood, in which man transcends even 
the human collective and reaches towards God for communion as 
a free being. The spirit is that reality in man which gives him a 
dimension of experience and creativity which derives its inspiration 
from, and aims at, uniting man with God through Christ, in whom 
this union has not only been revealed, but made an actual experience 
of man by the Holy Spirit, who in the Church makes the reality of 
Christ’s divine human union man’s own experience. The soul is 
an immanent human reality, an awareness of man and the human 
world in which he lives, moves, and has his own being as a creature 
of this world, which he desires to transcend but cannot because the 
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generic collective of which he is psychologically a part denies this 
to him, as it binds him closely to itself and to its world. 

Thus the spirit and the soul—Christianity and culture, cannot be 
in antithesis, or in any opposition with each other. ‘Their nature 
is different in character, and yet they are interrelated in that they 
are two aspects of reality which make man what he is, a generic 
category merged in the world and also a free individual selfhood, 
transcending the human collective into which the necessity of his 
soul and his culture binds him and seeking to create the world of 
communion with the other free spiritual beings into which the 
freedom of his spirit calls him. It is necessary for the fullest devel- 
opment of man as a psychological-spiritual reality to reconcile Chris- 
tianity and culture, and in Eastern Christianity this is achieved by 
the creation of a spiritual and religious atmosphere in which the 
world of the soul experiences the power and love of the spirit, not 
as its enemy, but as its saviour. The liturgical worship of Eastern 
Christianity provides this meeting place, and out of this comes a 
surrender of the soul to be fashioned and formed by the spirit. 
Out of this arises the ascetic life in Eastern Christianity, which 
signifies not the destruction of the soul, but, through religious dis- 
cipline curbing those elements in the soul which are destructive to 
man’s nature as this nature may become where the union of the 
spirit and the soul has come about. 

Out of this there arises a new culture which is a vehicle of Chris- 
tianity. In this culture Christianity permeates the whole of man’s 
world, and man’s world finds its meaning and fullness in Christian- 
ity. Eastern Christianity is the only form of Christianity which 
contains a religious answer to the overcoming of such conflicts in 
man’s world as that of religion and science. The problem of re- 
ligion and science is best understood from the Christian point of 
view within the context of Christianity and culture, for this problem 
of religion and science is an integral part of the problem of Chris- 
tianity and culture, and not an independent question. ‘The reason 
why it appears to be an autonomous and direct question is that both 
Christianity and culture have been reduced to abstract rational 
concepts and made to be different statements about the same dimen- 
sion of reality. Actually, they are not. If they are seen, as they 
should be, in a dialectical relationship, then science, which is the 
expression of man’s transcendence over nature, would acquire Chris- 
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tian justification instead of being made to be opposed to it. In 
Eastern Christianity this opposition of Christianity and science could 
never appear because of the solution of the primary problem, that 
of Christianity and culture. 


III 


Theology is man’s attempt to understand his religion and relate 
it to his existence. ‘Theology is also an attempt of man to stand 
outside of his religion and look upon it from a distance, as it were, 
in order to protect himself from the overwhelming power of the 
irrational, or numinous elements in religion. Without theology 
religion becomes a dangerous possession in man’s hands. ‘Theology 
aims at relating man’s life to his religion so that man’s life may 
participate in those dimensions of being which religion reveals. 
Supreme in this is, of course, man’s relation to God, the source of 
all religion. This is achieved by the feat of human thought and 
rationality which, looking at religion and human life, makes meta- 
physical inferences about the nature of both and their relevance for 
each other, and places religion and the life of man in a dialectical 
relationship. ‘Thus religion is prevented from overpowering human 
life and endangering the rationality so necessary to human existence 
by the awfulness of man’s creatureliness before God. In the same 
way theology protects religion from being abused by man, who may 
be tempted to use the creative power of religion for selfish aims and 
thus plunge both religion and his existence into the realm of magic 
and irrational collective subconscious, a danger which inevitably 
occurs where man’s life dominates religion. ‘Theology is necessary 
if man’s life and his religion are to act upon each other creatively. 
Theology is, as it were, the regulating balance of the creative forces 
of religion and life acting upon each other. From this vital role of 
theology there arises the problem of theology for religion, and in 
this connection it will be discussed in relation to Christianity. 

It is fashionable in some quarters to say of Christianity that it is 
not a religion. It is said that Christianity is the end of religion. 
This profound comment is misleading, if it is understood that Chris- 
tianity is a theology. The followers of Karl Barth are prone to this 
misunderstanding, although Barth is only partially responsible for 
this misunderstanding, for in Barth the statement that Christianity 
is not a religion aims at denoting the difference between Christianity 
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and other religions, and it does not mean that for him Christianity 
is a theology.{ The significance of Christianity in this connection, 
1.e. of the statement that Christianity is not a religion, lies in the 
fact that in Christianity religion moves in and embraces two realms 
—the immanent and the transcendent. Christianity is the religion 
of both man’s soul and of his spirit. In this lies the power of Chris- 
tianity to integrate and unify these two dimensions within human 
existence. Thus Christianity is the religion of the total man. But 
in this characteristic of Christianity by which religion transcends 
itself arises the problem of the relationship between Christianity 
and theology. 

A discussion of how this problem arises is prerequisite to the 
solution of the problem. It arises from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of transcendence of religion in Christianity and the meta- 
physical character of theology in which human thinking transcends 
itself. By this last statement I mean simply that in grappling with 
religion man’s thinking (his theological thinking) by necessity be- 
comes metaphysical, for it abstracts from itself elements of partic- 
ularity and tries by the inductive and deductive process to grasp the 
problem in its totality. But the two elements of transcendence, 
although related, are different in character. The transcendence in 
Christianity where religion transcends itself comes about by the fact 
that in Christianity the spirit is incarnate in the soul. By this 
descent of the divine into the human world, the spirit takes into 
itself the human world and gives it a new understanding of itself in 
the light of the spirit. Here transcendence is related to personality 
and to the personal life of man. In fact, it creates personality and 
thus it is a fact of being—the creation of being as a self for God, for 
itself, and for others. 

The transcendence which man experiences in theological thinking 
is related to the fact that here he experiences his unity with a uni- 
versal mind, inasmuch as his particular thinking acquires the ability 
to think in categories which show the presence of the universal mind 
and thought in him. This transcendence is impersonal and ab- 

t In my teaching of theology to African students I observed a very interesting fact in this 
connection, namely, their anxiety about the statement that Christianity is not a religion. One 
of their expectations of Christianity is that it will help them to “tame” the forces of primitive 
religion and transform them into a creative spiritual and psychological power which would 
be beneficial to the individual and to society. The statement that “Christianity is the end 


of religion” seems to imply that Christianity is not interested in this problem. Hence they 
feel suspicious of Barth’s theology. 
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stract, for it is related to thought and not to being in man. But for 
all this it appears more ultimate, and it is here that theology becomes 
a threat to Christianity. In fact, this threat has partially invaded 
Western Christianity, and it is because of this that studies in Eastern 
Christianity become relevant in showing the way how this threat 
could be overcome. ‘The relevance of this statement is best illus- 
trated by the fact that in Western Christianity the concept of “doc- 
trine” tends to acquire an absolute significance. It would be a 
rewarding task if someone would make a critical study of this concept 
of “doctrine” in Western Christianity. It is a concept which is not 
very easy to define, for a “doctrine” is not a dogma and yet it acquires 
an authoritarian significance. A doctrine is not a mere theological 
concept, although it is construed by the process of theological reason- 
ing, for this reasoning is almost irrelevant to it. There is something 
“religiously given” about “doctrine” and yet as I mentioned before, 
it is not a dogma, for it is not a part of the revelatory Event. The 
revelatory Event, in one sense, is independent of “doctrine.” Doc- 
trine which follows the revelatory Event as its description acquires, 
in Western Christianity, the significance of the revelatory Event 
itself and dominates the meaning of this Event for man. This is 
best seen in Protestantism, where the revelatory Event, Christ, and 
the doctrines which describe this revelatory Event, such as the doc- 
trine of the Word, the doctrine of salvation, grace, etc. usurp the 
religious significance of the revelatory Event and push this Event 
into the background. When this occurs the personal and the saving 
nature of the revelatory Event is being obscured and dulled by the 
impersonal doctrine which dominates the relationship between man 
and the revelatory Event. This form of religion breathes fanaticism 
and sectarianism because the unifying personal character of the 
revelatory Event, which puts the highest premium on a person and 
the personal, is depersonalized and distilled in a doctrine. In this 
form of religion the union of Christians is not based on a Common 
Spirit, but on a Common Doctrine. This form of Christianity 
demands, therefore, unquestioning surrender to doctrine. 

Roman Catholicism has gone further in this direction, and in the 
concept of the papacy has given to the authoritarian character of 
doctrine a seal in the form of ecclesiastical power and organization 
which signifies a triumph of doctrine in the personal encounter of 
God and man in the revelatory Event. ‘The papacy signifies that the 
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doctrines of the two revelatory Events, the Christ-Event and the 
Church-Event, instead of being commentraies upon these revelatory 
Events and thus subservient to them, have acquired domination over 
these Events. Here theology has become religion. This triumph 
of doctrine is given the status of a revelatory event in the dogma of 
the papacy. What this means for Christianity and the damage done 
to it spiritually is easily seen. All this has arisen from the problem 
of Christianity and theology. That is why the study of Eastern 
Christianity in the light of this problem may help us to see more 
deeply the nature of Christianity as a religion of revelation where 
the spirit, and not theology, organizes and dominates life. 

In Eastern Christianity theology never usurps the place of “the 
dogma’’—the revelatory Event. ‘This is due chiefly to the fact that 
in Eastern Christianity spiritual life maintains its own autonomy 
through worship, asceticism, and through the sacramental life. The 
Patristic age has defined the role of theology in Eastern Christianity 
by placing it in its proper relationship to man’s religious life. 
Theology in Eastern Christianity is also autonomous. It is this 
autonomy of dogma and theology which creates an inner interde- 
pendence between them. But here I must explain the meaning of 
dogma in Eastern Christianity, for the use of this term differs widely 
from what is meant by it in Western Christianity. Dogma, in 
Eastern Christianity, is a revelatory Event, which grasps man and 
“initiates” him into a hitherto undisclosed experience and knowl- 
edge of God and of himself. ‘This knowledge is not a scientific 
knowledge, for it is not a disclosure of mind to mind, it is a dis- 
closure of the spirit to the spirit. It is a knowledge of sui generis— 
for want of a better term it may be called a religious knowledge, 
although this term is unsatisfactory. It would be still better to call 
it a personal knowledge, for here man grasps the nature of reality as 
personal, for the human self recognizes itself as a personal reality in 
God, and God in itself. Dogma is a recognition by man of the 
Divine Reality disclosed in the revelatory Event as personal, and his 
response to it. Dogma is a living awareness of the revelatory Event. 
Dogma creates theology and theology tries to give rational and 
descriptive information about dogma. ‘The two remain, however, 
in a dialectical relationship, but never in conflict with each other. 
Dogma calls for theological thinking and illumines human rational- 
ity through it and makes it aware of dimensions of being which are 
closed to any other kind of thinking. Dogma initiates man’s ra- 
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tionality into the reality of the revelatory Event. Because of what 
dogma is, Eastern Christianity considers all descriptions of dogma 
relative. Eastern Christianity has not, nor ever could have, an 
official theological system, as is the case with Thomism in Roman 
Catholicism, or as was once the case with the systems of Luther and 
Calvin in Protestantism. ‘This does not mean that in Eastern Chris- 
tianity any theology of dogma is as good as any other. When two 
theological views about dogma appear which happen to be contrary 
to one another, the Church arbitrates between them and either 
approves one and rejects the other, or rejects both and offers a 
theology which expresses more adequately the nature of dogma. 

Thus Eastern Christianity protects the nature of Christianity from 
losing its personal revelatory character and becoming dominated by 
impersonal theological descriptions which are creations of the human 
mind. ‘This is achieved in Eastern Christianity by keeping a dialec- 
tical relationship between the spirit and the mind. This dialectic 
in Western Christianity tends to disappear, and we meet the mind- 
spirit concept which is a composite category. ‘This hybrid is behind 
the concept of “doctrine” as we find it in Western Christianity, and 
that is why theology in the West acquires an authoritarian character 
and becomes a threat to Christianity instead of being its commentary, 
and why, at the same time, Christianity becomes an enemy of crea- 
tive theology, as we very often find in some forms of Western Chris- 
tianity, notably those groups which are dubbed as fundamentalist. 
Eastern Christianity shows the way of the autonomy of religious life 
and theological thinking respectively and also their creative inter- 
dependence. It is in this that the study of Eastern Christianity 
acquires importance for an understanding of the nature of theolog- 
ical creativity and its religious significance. 


V 


By discussing the relevance of the study of Eastern Christianity 
under the foregoing aspects, I have tried to show how Eastern Chris- 
tianity throws light upon some most difficult problems which face 
Christianity. But perhaps the greatest relevance of the study of 
Eastern Christianity lies in the fact that these studies provide the 
student of Christianity in the West with a viewpoint which gives 
another understanding of those views of Christianity which have 
been a cause of its fragmentation in the West. Studies in Eastern 
Christianity create an antithesis for the study of Christianity in the 
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West, and a student of the history, theology, and psychology of 
Christianity is thus enabled to see it in a wider perspective. Be- 
cause of this a Western student of Christianity is enabled to challenge 
the hitherto existing dogmatism of many an opinion held in the West 
about it, which is responsible for the fragmentation of Western 
Christianity. The study of Eastern Christianity is indispensable 
for the ecumenical endeavors of the Christian community and for 
creating a reconciliatory spirit within it. 

No doubt there are obstacles to the introduction of these studies 
in the West. One of these is a common misconception that Eastern 
Christianity is merely another and more conservative form of Roman 
Catholicism and nothing more. Secondly, some more “catholic” 
forms of Protestantism claim that all the relevant elements, theolog- 
ical, liturgical, and ecclesiastical, which characterize Eastern Chris- 
tianity are to be found preserved in them, only adapted to the 
Western mode of thinking and understanding. Unfortunately, such 
thinking is highly misleading, to say the least. Thirdly, there is a 
scarcity of scholars who are well enough acquainted with both 
Eastern and Western Christianity to be able to interpret Eastern 
Christianity relevantly in the West. In spite of all these obstacles, 
the importance of these studies cannot be sufficiently stressed. Stud- 
ies in Eastern Christianity stand in the same relation to Christian 
theological education as studies in Classics stand in relation to the 
rest of studies of Western culture. To omit them would mean the 
same as studying Western culture and omitting its classical stage. 
This parallel is not meant to stress the antiquity of Eastern Chris- 
tianity so much as to indicate the special “classical” point of view, 
comparable to the relevance of such classical thinkers as Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle for European philosophy. 

This “‘classicism”’ of Eastern Christianity is to be found in Patristic 
theology. Patristic studies, of course, have become a specialized and 
independent theological discipline, and yet their full relevance is 
not seen without studies of Eastern Christianity as a whole. With- 
out these studies, Patristic studies lose their living significance. It 
is like studying a cut branch of a tree in order to determine the 
nature of the tree from which it was cut. A strange procedure, 
when the living tree itself is there to give much more adequate 
information about itself. 

In the West, and especially in America, due to emigration and 
world upheavals, there has emerged a community of Christians who 
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are the heirs of the Christian traditions of the East. They are in 
the West to stay and to make their own religious contribution to its 
culture and to the theology of Western Christendom. They seek 
to be partners in this with their fellow Christians. But this partner- 
ship cannot be brought about unless their fellow Christians are 
willing to understand them religiously. Thus the study of Eastern 
Christianity is not only of academic importance, but of social interest 
as well. Up to now the traffic has been mostly one-sided. Eastern 
Christians have studied the traditions and theology of the West, to 
the point where the Roman Catholic historian, Fortesque, could 
write in his book on the Eastern Church, that Greek theologians 
speak like German higher critics, referring to the fact that most of 
them were educated in Protestant faculties of theology in the West. 

From my own experience and personal acquaintance with many 
Protestant theologians and Church leaders who have studied Eastern 
Christianity under such scholars as Professor Matthew Spinka, lately 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, their acquaintance with Eastern 
Christianity, especially with Russian religious philosophy which ex- 
presses the spirit of Eastern Christianity philosophically, has given 
them a tremendous vantage point in their work as theologians and 
Church leaders. But the most valuable element which they have 
gained is, perhaps, their awareness of Christianity as a unity, and 
their concern for it. These new trends in Protestantism and its 
responsibility for the whole of the Christian community is the most 
important thing in modern Protestantism. ‘This means that modern 
Protestantism is identifying itself with historic Christianity and 
taking responsibility for history. ‘This also means that Protestant- 
ism is understanding its own destiny in terms of being a Christ- 
bearing community, and because of this, Protestant and Eastern 
Christianity are being drawn towards each other. I think that 
studies in Eastern Christianity, at least on a post-graduate level, may 
prove of inestimable value. And if such experiments as that of 
Dr. Mackay are transformed into an academic tradition, not only 
at Princeton, but elsewhere, only benefit to all concerned can result 
from it. Or, as Robert Payne puts it, “Eastern Christianity, which 
remains faithful to an earlier Christian tradition, may again in- 
vigorate the West.’’§ 


§ Robert Payne, The Holy Fire—The Story of the Fathers of the Eastern Church, London, 
1958, p. 14. 
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By Doucias WEBSTER 


HERE is general agreement that the Church must be involved 

in mission; this has become part of the jargon of ecumenical 

talk. It is by no means always clear what is meant by mission, 
and there is very considerable confusion about the function of the 
missionary. Much of this confusion arises from the fact that a mis- 
sionary is usually a foreigner, sent from one country to another, 
from one culture to another, and from one Church to another. Is 
the foreign missionary only a temporary expedient, to be replaced 
as soon as possible by nationals, or is there something of permanent 
value in the “foreignness’’ of the missionary? 

Looking back into the past we can trace three main patterns in 
the role of the foreign missionary: the pioneer, the manager, the 
specialist. The pioneer had the field to himself. He had enormous 
physical difficulties, as the merest acquaintance with the life of a 
Henry Martyn or a David Livingstone shows. ‘There were dangers 
and handicaps, but spiritually the pioneer was free. His only limits, 
once he was in, were the bounds of his own energy and the will 
of God. He could virtually do what he liked. He could be an 
individualist and a dictator. “There was no red tape and there were 
few other people to be considered or consulted. For certain tem- 
peraments this was an ideal and inviting, situation and an enviable 
opportunity. In this form, however, such a pioneering opportunity 
exists nowhere today. ‘This type of pioneering is out. ‘That is why 
the majority of the great missionary biographies of the past are 
dangerously misleading in missionary education today. In so far 
as they inspire, they are good; but if they create a desire to imitate, 
they are fatal. 

The managerial phase was an inevitable sequel; it underlines 
the success of the pioneers. Schools, colleges, and hospitals were 
founded, and where there are large institutions there must be man- 
agers. Many missionaries who went out to teach or to heal during 
this present century soon found themselves doing far less than they 
would wish in these spheres; willingly or unwillingly they were 
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saddled with a managerial job, spending much of their time behind 
an office-desk, running a large institution or a network of schools 
or driving round in a car inspecting them. There was no one else 
to do this; it fell to the foreign missionary. ‘Their apparent love 
for administration was misunderstood by the African and the Asian. 
All too easily as the system grew more complex and the hierarchy 
(ecclesiastical, medical, or educational) grew more extensive, the 
missionary withdrew only upwards into a position of higher status 
and increasing power. Looking at this, the national came to think 
that the reward of faithful service was a graduation from pastoral and 
personal and evangelistic work to administrative responsibility. 
The ambition of many African pastors is to be promoted from 


‘ pastoral work altogether and to be like, or better still to succeed, the 


missionary manager. ‘The managerial phase, though belonging to 
a past era, still continues. In some places it must continue; else- 
where it ought gradually to end; nowhere should it be regarded 
as permanent. 

There has also been the specialist. More and more, as nationals 
have acquired competence and skill in many fields, various jobs 
formerly done by missionaries have been handed over, and rightly 
so. For example, instead of a missionary being a nurse, plain and 
simple, she has had to be a nursing sister or a sister tutor. Instead 
of teaching in a primary school (or its equivalent) the missionary has 
been required to teach specialist subjects in a secondary school or to 
do teacher training. ‘The Church has needed experts in social and 
welfare work, in training the ministry in theological seminaries, in 
developing youth and Sunday School work, etc. ‘Thus missionaries 
have been given new opportunities for pioneering: pioneering in 
race relations, in preventive medicine, in educational experiments, 
in various forms of research. A new pioneering age has opened up; 
it seems likely to continue. The spiritual opportunities are enor- 
mous for the right kind of specialist with the right spiritual qualities. 

But it looks as if the missionary of tomorrow will have to fulfil 
a fourth role, different from any of these: that of guide, philosopher, 
and friend. Less and less will he have a status in any kind of 
hierarchy in Church or state; less and less will he have a leading or 
dominant voice in public; more and more will he depend on his 
own moral and spiritual influence and authority; more and more will 
he have to be an expert in right relationships, devoid of all awkward 
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individualism. ‘To take an illustration from rugby football, he will 
be the scrum half and the back rather than among the forwards or 
three-quarters. But he will still be in the team and in the game. 


I 


If we ask why this change must come about, the answer can be 
found in giving full weight to two relatively new factors in the 
modern situation. First, there is the general anti-white and anti- 
West mood which pervades all Asia and most of Africa. Its political 
focus is nationalism; its spiritual focus, some newly roused non- 
Christian system. Even within the Church itself this mood can be 
a powerful emotion. ‘The white man’s word is no longer his bond. 
To be white can no longer be regarded as an unqualified advantage 
in most areas of the world where foreign missionaries are called to 
work. A missionary in charge of a big town parish in Pakistan tells 
how, if he does not please one of the groups in his church, a 
whispering campaign sooner or later begins, and “out with the 
foreigner” becomes the slogan. To underestimate the strength of 
this feeling is gravely to misunderstand the Christian mission as 
it is today. 

The second factor to be taken fully into account is the self- 
consciousness of the Younger Churches. Unsatisfactory though this 
description may be, the fact remains that they are younger, and so 
far no one has found a more suitable title. Adolescents are self- 
conscious and they do very easily, and often wrongly, suspect the 
motives of adults who interfere with them. Most of the Younger 
Churches are no longer trusting children but self-conscious and 
sometimes suspicious adolescents wanting desperately to be grown-up 
but not quite able to pull it off. In this situation the very presence 
of the missionary can be aggravating and can stir up bitterness and 
resentment, particularly if he is in a position of power and authority 
over nationals. For that reason some of the most perceptive mis- 
sionaries are eager to shed all vestiges of power onto the shoulders 
of nationals, wherever possible, and to withdraw either sideways or 
downwards, working alongside nationals in partnership or under 
them in loyalty. Both these forms of witness are of immense im- 
portance and they are needed on a much larger scale. 

Naturally all this creates a number of special problems for the 
foreign missionary in many places. First, there is the temptation 
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of disillusionment. In practice it is very difficult to combine the 
managerial role, forced on many missionaries in some shape or other, 
with spiritual and evangelistic work. Not impossible, but very 
difficult. Some young missionaries find that the missionary vocation 
is not what they expected it to be. They ask whether they would 
not have had a greater opportunity for spiritual work if they had 
stayed at home. Some of them also ask whether much of this kind 
of work could not be done equally well and acceptably by someone 
who though a Christian was not a missionary. There are scores of 
jobs for Christians overseas, but not all these jobs need be done by 
missionaries, especially if we think of the missionary as having 
special responsibility for the evangelistic outreach of the Church 
and its spiritual growth. 

A second problem is the acquiring of a right balance of sensitive- 
ness. Unless the missionary is sufficiently sensitive to be vulnerable 
and to feel the full pain of human life and the weakness of the | 
Church, he is not likely to be very effective. “He who suffers most ' 
has most to give.’” But if he feels the squalor and the poverty and 
the sin and the evil too acutely and is unable to keep casting the 
burden upon the Lord, he will not retain either his sanity or his 
faith. Again, coming into a situation from outside, one is often able 
to see and assess certain things more clearly than those who have 
been long familiar with them. The role of the missionary must be 
to ask questions about the ends and purposes of things which may 
have been blindly accepted from the past. Part of his value is to 
bring into a situation a new angle, a new background of experience, 
a new critical faculty as well as a new charity. Never to question 
ends is to become a dead end. All the ends of Church and mission 
need constant questioning. But always to be questioning them is 
to become a nuisance and to lose one’s capacity to help. A right 
balance is not easily come by. All this serves to underline the 
crucial importance of missionary training in addition to professional 
training before Christian men and women are let loose as mission- 
aries in some of the most delicate and explosive situations in 
the world. 

A third problem is that of insecurity. This does not arise merely 
out of local or international politics, for that must be expected. 
But for many missionaries with an ear to the ground there is the 
uncertainty whether even the Church still wants them, whether they 
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have been imposed and forced upon a reluctantly receiving Church, 
and whether they are doing a job which an Asian or an African 
might now do. Fully aware of these difficulties an experienced 
missionary from India writes about the kind of young missionary the 
Indian Church wants. ‘He must not be an individualist or, in the 
old sense, a pioneer. He must come in the spirit of saying to the 
Indian Church, ‘What do you want me to do?’ rather than ‘Here 
is something which I want to do for you; will you let me do it?’ 
He must be ready always to take second place and often see Indians 
less qualified than himself set above him; but he must not refuse 
office and responsibility when it comes to him at the call of the 
Indian Church. He must come for life and not in the spirit of a 
trial marriage, and that in spite of the fact that political conditions 
might at some time make life service impossible.’’ Insecurity, 
vulnerability, disillusionment: this is what the modern missionary 
lets himself in for. 


II 


Has he then any significant role still to play? Before answering 
this with too swift a negative, we should consider the threefold 
significance of the foreign missionary and ask whether this signifi- 
cance is not of some permanent value so long as the Church lasts. 

1. The foreign missionary is a symbol. He symbolizes and in his 
very person reminds people that the Christian Gospel and the Chris- 
tian Church belong to an international and a supernatural order. 
There can be a Church of a nation, but there can never be a na- 
tionalist Church. Our Western Churches are for the most part far 
too national. Every Church necds for its health foreigners in its 
midst. But no Church can ultimately fulfil its function in the life 
of a particular nation if it is permanently led by foreigners. ‘The 
danger of the foreign missionary in the Younger Churches only 
exists in so far as he continues to lead them or to rule them longer 
than is necessary. The value of the foreign missionary in Africa 
or Asia is that he acts as a reminder that no Church can live to itself 
or be insular. The most important thing we can do is to hasten 
the day when in Africa and Asia “‘foreign’’ no longer means “West- 
ern.” ‘That is why there is such incalculable gain in doing every- 
thing possible to encourage spiritual traffic between the Younger 
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Churches, especially between the two continents of Africa and Asia. 
All the evidence shows that the advantages are immense. 

But there is more to it than this. By being foreign the missionary 
bears witness to a fundamental theological truth. Jesus is always 
a foreigner. He is as much a foreigner to Britain and America as 
to Asia and Africa. He is a foreigner inasmuch as he is a Jew, a 
wandering Jew, seeking a home wherever people welcome and 
shelter him. He is yet more a foreigner because he is divine, a man 
from outside, from outer space. He came down into this world 
from outside it. His origin is alien. The only people who could 
claim Jesus as a national rejected him for not being a nationalist, 
and in that rejection their own nationalism came to an end in little 
more than a generation. No Church can have a national Christ, 
and the supreme symbolic role of the foreign missionary is to bear 
witness to this by his very foreignness and difference. The Gospel 
always comes from outside. It is revealed, not evolved. 

2. The foreign missionary is a challenge. At his best he is a 
challenge to the highest. ‘The way of the world, which has cap- 
tured so much of the Church, is to climb, to be a go-getter on the 
up and up, to seek for status, wealth, importance, recognition. 
Jesus renounced all this. The foreign missionary has renounced it 
too. He has voluntarily embraced a lower standard of living, in 
some cases even poverty, in a way that few Africans have begun to 
understand. ‘Those who do understand often regard the missionary 
as a fool. That is some measure of the extent to which the West 
has already conquered Africa. But this kind of folly is needed as 
a corrective, a challenge and a check to all the corroding materialism 
that we of the West have implanted upon the rest of the world. 
The value of there being a few people, serving a Church, with 
absolutely nothing to gain for themselves, is very great indeed and 
beyond all exaggerating. St. Paul did this. He was misunderstood 
for doing so; but in doing it he set a missionary pattern for all time. 

The missionary is also a challenge to evangelism. In one place 
after another only the missionary is concerned with evangelism. 
This may be far from ideal, but it is true. The pastors and teachers 
and catechists are for the most part too busy with the machinery of 
the Church; even those with an evangelistic longing are often not 
free to fulfil it. In many countries where the welfare state is 
developing, schools and hospitals are becoming the responsibility 
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of government; generous medical and educational grants are avail- 
able. But no government will pay for evangelists. Only the 
Church will pay for this. It remains true therefore that the greatest 
gift the Church in the West can make to a Younger Church is the 
gift of one who, in addition to being professionally trained and 
spiritually qualified, is able to look on people with the eyes of the 
compassionate Christ and so to “‘do the work of an evangelist.” 
A missionary in a rural area of India writes: “A village worker, 
doctor or nurse, must be first and foremost an evangelist. If she 
has only her professional abilities to offer she will soon become dis- 
couraged and defeated in the face of the apathy, indifference and 
ignorance.” Evangelism includes service but it is more than service. 
The missionary who has been gripped by the thrill of evangelism 
knows the power of the Gospel to convert and redeem men, whatever 
their state. With such a Gospel he can accept no lesser goal. When 
others give up, he goes on. 

3. The foreign missionary is a mediator. ‘As the Father has sent 
me, even so send I you.”’ Jesus trained his disciples to be mediators 
from the earliest days. At the feeding of the five thousand, he 
“blessed and broke and gave the loaves to the disciples, and the 
disciples gave them to the crowds.” As time went on they had to 
learn to mediate more than bread. So the missionary in his own 
life and service is a representative person, mediating the love, the 
care, the intercession, of one Church for another. The highest 
inter-Church aid is in terms of persons, not money. And just as 
Jesus represented and mediated God to men when he was on earth— 
and got crucified for doing so—the Church, and in a special sense 
the missionary, represents and mediates Christ in various situations 
across the world. In so far as this representation and mediation are 
genuine, in many of these situations the mission will lead directly 
but inevitably into the passion. ‘The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister” (there is the mission) ‘“‘and to give 
his life a ransom for many” (there is the passion). In a world such 
as ours the eventual outcome of an accepted mission is a re-enacted 
passion. Just to be in some of these places, where people starve 
and suffer, where Christians quarrel endlessly and go to law against 
each other, where the spiritual level of the Church is at an all-time 
low, where hardly a soul is attempting any evangelism, where even 
the clergy are sometimes corrupt as well as ignorant, where the least 
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spark of spiritual inspiration or initiative is criticized or quenched— 
just to be there, loving, serving, caring, praying, is to be in a place of 
crucifixion and to learn something of the meaning of our Lord’s 
Cross, not out of a book but by sharing it. Possibly the highest and 
most worthwhile role of the foreign missionary today is to be in that 
kind of place, enduring that kind of ministry and passion, and 
going through with it to the end, which though bitter may also 
be glorious. 

The missionary can personalize the mission and the passion. Mis- 
sion and passion can never be separated. They have belonged 
together since a Hebrew poet in exile composed the great Songs of 
the Servant. ‘Today the missionary may be called to represent the 
divine and always foreign Christ not only in his mission but also © 
in his passion. Not many missionaries in the modern world are ‘ 
romping home with success. In many places they are re-discovering 
that their function is not to be little lords, as once upon a time, but 
little servants, insecure, vulnerable, acutely hurt, often despised and 
unheeded, just as Jesus was. But that is why they are there, not to 
be ministered unto but to minister and to give their life in whatever 
way the Lord shall ordain and accept. And already some of these 
foreign missionaries, who have learned in their own situation some- 
thing of the passion of Jesus, are beginning to discover what can be 
known only on the other side of Calvary—the power of the Resur- 
rection and the meaning of Pentecost. 
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BIRTH, DEATH, REBIRTH 


The best-selling novel of Robert Penn Warren, The Cave (Ran- 
dom House, 403 pp., $4.95), may be something more than a ripe, 
lusty story of earthy sexual mores among Tennessee hillbillies. It 
hardly seems fit for a Sunday School lesson. For most readers it 
would have little if any religious message. Some reviewers, not too 
brightly, have tied the title to Plato’s myth of the cave in The 
Republic, Book VII. Not too brightly, because the author himself 
quotes a few passages from the Greek philosopher before the story 
begins. But most of us think of Plato’s cave with reference to 
philosophical distinctions between appearance and reality, or what 
in textbooks is called ‘‘Plato’s theory of ideas.” All this hardly ap- 
plies to Warren’s tale, except that both he and Plato may mean some- 
thing symbolic and mysterious about the cave of which they speak. 

One thing is clear in this modern novel about the cave: it concerns 
a group of very mixed-up people, young and old, educated and 
primitive, respectable and contemptible. And they are all, every 
one of them, in search of themselves, of their personal identity, of 
self-consciousness and meaning and purpose. They are all very 
much alive and know themselves to have been born into the world 
to live and love and lust—and they are all lonely and know they 
are all lost. 

The cave in the story draws the characters together in a tragic, 
absurd episode of life and death, publicity and commercialism, 
fecundity and sterility. For the cave is man’s ancient and universal 
image of the enigma of darkness and light, of death and life, of birth 
and rebirth, of consciousness and unconsciousness. It is a mother 
image, a womb figure, suggesting the mysterious process of creation 
and especially of self-consciousness, of life, and re-creation—but also 
of danger, dankness, dimness, and death. Superficially it has sexual 
overtones, for the cave expresses itself in figures of reproduction and 
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the processes connected with human birth. Some critics have de- 
plored Robert Penn Warren’s excessive sexual preoccupation in this 
novel. It is sure to make many wince. But sex is a symbol of 
virility and undue attention to its details may indicate a deep un- 
easiness about man’s loss of vitality and consequently the loss of his 
identity and selfhood. 
| The return to the cave, to mother earth’s inner recesses, whether 
literally, figuratively, spiritually, or sexually—this is what the novel 
is about. If, in one sense, we all emerge into life by coming out of 


on the cave, can we not recover the secret of life by returning to 
oe the cave? 

it Old Jack Harrick, one of the freest of lovers in his youth, now 
» dying of cancer, found a new existence, a new self, a rebirth, with 
a the help of his boyhood pal now turned thumping evangelist. But 
he 4 y Pp ping 8 

ie it was not so much religion that regenerated him as his wife who 
e 


for the first time in his life called him—not Jack—but John T. “Hear- 
ry ing that other name, even as it answered his need and desire, he 


= knew that something was happening to Jack Harrick . . . he wasn’t 
- Jack Harrick after all. He was John T.” But the others are not 
¥ so fortunate, if a once virile man with cancer can be called fortunate. 
1e- 


Poor Isaac Sumpter! He hated his name and thought his father 
(the evangelist) had the story of Abraham and Isaac in mind. He 


_ finds temporary dignity (if that is the word) in an affair with a Jewish 
nd girl who takes him for one of her own because of his name. It is 
a» he who goes into the cave in search of life, but he finds death and is 
of himself afraid to be reborn. 

pid Poor Bingham, the banker, and his wife, so far apart, so sterile 
id in their relations, and their full-blown teenage daughter, innocently 
ey and pathetically pregnant, standing outside the entrance to the cave 
; alternately leered at and prayed over. And poor old Nick Pappy, 
an the Greek restaurant owner, as physical as they come, with an invalid 
- wife upstairs and a morose waitress in the downstairs back room. 
sal Nobody could pronounce his real name, let alone spell it, for it was 
th Papadoupalous. “It looks,” he reflected sadly, “like sometime you 
- don’t know who you are, maybe.” Curiously enough, he’s the only 
- strong and likeable character in the story. Does Warren perhaps 
“ think that this modern displaced Greek and that ancient Greek 


philosopher had some inner insight about birth, death, rebirth, and 


nd : ; 
n what makes for essential humanity? 
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It may be stretching the novelist’s intention, but it is not stretch- 
ing the cave symbolism to recall that Jesus Christ, the new man who 
came to give humanity a new start, was born in a manger, tradi- 
tionally represented in art as a grotto or cave. And when he died, 
he was buried in another cave, a sepulchre. ‘Thus far Robert Penn 
Warren. But that is not the end of the Gospel story. Out of the 
cave came the Resurrected Lord to bring life and immortality to 
light. ‘For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 


UPGRADING THE LAYMAN 


It has been observed before that publishers of religious books 
today are trying in one way or another to prepare and print books 
especially for the layman. There are several series now on the 
market, and if laymen are actually reading everything that is being 
published for their edification, they must be neglecting their daily 
work in a shocking way. 

It is easy, commonplace, and a little underhanded for the clergy 
or the professional “religionist” (a rebuking if accurate description 
of many of us) to make fun of the layman, to belittle his intelligence, 
or to refuse to discuss big, weighty issues with him on his own terms 
as a parent might turn away a child’s naive but profound question. 
There may be some reason for theologians, Biblical scholars (why 
are the Biblical people always designated “scholars’’?), and ‘“‘religion- 
ists’ writing monographs for each other. But there is no excuse for 
them not writing for the layman even on the most “scholarly” 
subjects. 

As a matter of fact, the layman has come a long, long way theolog- 
ically in the past generation. There are more adult schools and 
institutes of religion in local churches than ever before, and, with 
some painful exceptions, most of the newer literature prepared for 
his special consumption does the modern layman a noble compli- 
ment by expecting him to attend to intellectually demanding discus- 
sions and beyond that actually assumes that he is able to keep up 
with and understand the latest in theology and Biblical interpreta- 
tion. Three current examples of this are worth mention. 

Here, first of all, are the first two volumes of a proposed twenty- 
five volume set, published by the Richmond, Virginia, John Knox 
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Press, and called The Layman’s Bible Commentary. It has clearly 
been conceived as a somewhat less grandiose Interpreter’s Bible, 
omitting the Biblical text, technical words, and excessive “‘scholarly”’ 
baggage, such as, references to other scholars, etc. It is a straight- 
forward commentary on the Biblical books, and the interesting thing 
is that it zs scholarly without saying so in footnotes, and it takes the 
layman along on a tour of what is being thought and discussed in all 
the theological seminaries throughout the world. The first volume, 
Introduction to the Bible, and the second, Genesis, pull no punches, 
never talk down, always take it for granted that critical research 
regarding the Bible is a good, not a dangerous, thing. Perhaps we 
professionals take this approach to the layman too much for granted 
without appreciating the fact that in a few years an enormous ad- 
vance in theological perspective has taken place. 

The second example to be mentioned is the Abingdon Know 
Your Faith series which is a good Methodist “inspirational” (their 
word, not mine) set of “I believe” books, not all written by Meth- 
odists, by the way. ‘The latest in the series is by Presbyterian 
Homrighausen on J Believe in the Church. But this doesn’t mean 
that he is writing about the Presbyterian or the Methodist Church, 
but about the Christian Church. This approach while common 
enough to the ecumenical careerists implies that the laymen no 
longer think exclusively in denominational categories, and as every- 
one knows this actually is the case. 

Here again a theological advance is obvious, for Homrighausen 
begins his discussion by saying that the Church “originates in the 
will of God.” To the question, “Was there no Church before Jesus’ 
birth?” he cuts through a whole jungle of scholarly debate during 
the past century and exclaims, ‘Indeed there was!” 

The third example is Roger Shinn’s brief, probing, unashamedly 
partisan book, The Existentialist Posture, in the Association Press 
Reflection Books series. A lesser spirit or a more aloof ‘scholar’ 
might have disdained from stooping so low as to explain existential- 
ism to the masses. And indeed Shinn notes at the end of his little 
book that “‘an all-out existentialist will insist that this kind of book is 
a pitiful mistake.” But never mind the all-out variety for the 
moment, here is an intelligent and stimulating discussion of a much 
misunderstood mood. And once more, the author takes his reader 
along with him on his exhilarating journey. Popular piety in 
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America may be open to all kinds of criticism, but it can’t all be 
wrong-headed when books and series such as these are available and 
quietly at work in our midst. 


CLERICAL CHARACTERS 


We hear much these days of the role or image of the minister. 
What we hear is not heartening nor always very intelligible. Sociol- 
ogy and psychology (what Jacques Barzun calls the misbehaviorial 
sciences) have been invoked to tell us what others think of us, and 
with tape recorder, computer, and median percentiles, statistics are 
tabulated to show this and that. All this will do the minister no 
harm, and it may do him good if he happens to think more highly 
of himself than he ought. But taking the public’s pulse on the 
ministry is not by itself a very critical or constructive approach, and 
of course in the context of the social sciences it does not pretend to 
be since value judgments of any kind must be resolutely resisted. 

A less scientific and statistical approach to the ministry but one 
that is vastly more interesting, exciting, and avowedly critical is taken 
by Horton Davies in his new book, A Mirror of the Ministry in 
Modern Novels (Oxford Press, 211 pp., $3.75). Professor Davies, 
who teaches Religion at Princeton University, before coming to this 
country was deeply interested in English literature, and in this 
survey of fifteen authors he has put together this earlier avocation 
and his present professional vocation. 

Not to review the book, for that may be done in the proper place 
later, Davies observes that the Protestant preacher and missionary 
(unlike his Roman Catholic counterpart) has usually received either 
‘“‘vituperative criticisms” (as in Somerset Maugham and Sinclair 
Lewis) or “scintillating satire” (as in Peter De Vries). Both ap- 
proaches have repeatedly stirred the ire of ministers themselves, 
illustrating perhaps their lack of a sense of humor or their unwilling: 
ness to take seriously the apostolic injunction that judgment should 


begin in the house of God. 
Davies notes that “since complacency is the chief enemy of the 
Christian Church, the critical novelist . . . can play the Socratic 


role of a gadfly, stinging the comatose Church into awareness of its 
dangerous condition.” In any case, the novelist’s portrait of the 
minister is in “chiaroscuro,” what Davies calls ‘“‘a study in clerical 
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gray.” On the dark side, the Protestant minister in his fictional 
stereotype represents “a moralism of respectability” and “the sancti- 
fication of the status quo.” Whether this image is parallel or out of 
focus with the social scientists’s graphs and charts, Davies doesn’t say. 
To relate the two approaches, statistically of course, might prove as 
enlightening to the statistician as to the novelist and minister. 

Beyond this, one wonders if something more profound and far- 
reaching than either observer is aware of is not taking place within 
the ministry itself. The older stereotypes of pastor, preacher, 
evangelist, and missionary are still with us and so indeed are the 
special duties and problems of each. But the Protestant preacher 
as an orator who sways congregations by the power of his voice or 
the extravagance of his imagination is perhaps a thing of the past. 
And the foreign missionary, as once conceived, is as dead as the dodo. 
Rising nationalism and fading colonialism have taken care of the 
latter, and the former—in true Reformation style—may once more 
take his place in the midst of his people not as a pulpiteer but as a 
teacher of the Word of God in the world of men. 


MENNONITE FOCUS 


The Herald Press of Scottdale, Pennsylvania, publishers for the 
Mennonite Church, have recently printed two pamphlets which line 
up in the same direction to show which way the wind is blowing in 
the oldest and largest of the Mennonite groups. This left-wing 
Reformation tradition, with roots in the Anabaptist revolt and more 
modern commitments to pacifism and the “peace-Church” move- 
ment, has found it increasingly difficult over the years to define its 
distinct witness in the midst of a culture that simply sweeps by 
without taking notice. So far as the Mennonite Church itself is 
concerned, two areas of perplexity are brought into focus through 
the pamphlets just published. 

The first pamphlet is The Ecumenical Movement and the Faithful 
Church, by John H. Yoder (Focal Pamphlet Series No. 3, 43 pp., 
50 cents). The first phrase refers to the world-wide quest for unity 
and understanding among the member Churches of the World 
Council, and the second to Churches like the Mennonite which tend 
to remain aloof from others because “the faithful Church” is by 
definition made up only of true, confessing believers. ‘The problem 
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for Mennonites is, then, how to or whether to have any relations with 
those who think differently on doctrine or polity. 

The author, who is Instructor in Biblical Theology, Goshen Col- 
lege, Indiana, tackles the problem head on and makes three recom- 
mendations for his own Church which will relate them not only to 
the World Council but also with other “Historic Peace Churches” 
(Brethren and Quakers). A less explicit tie is also suggested with 
the National Association of Evangelicals. The caveat here is not 
theological but organizational. On the whole, the pamphlet shows 
an openness to discussions and mutual sharing with other Churches. 

The second pamphlet exhibits another special problem for Men- 
nonites, namely, how to live the quiet, rural, simple life of the 
gathered community in a society so highly organized and industrial- 
ized as ours. The booklet is called Following Christ in Our Work, 
and it was prepared by Lawrence Burkholder (Herald Press, 72 pp., 
$1.75), who is Associate Professor of Bible and Philosophy at Goshen 
College. The pamphlet grew out of a co-operative effort of the 
Mennonite Commission for Christian Education and the Committee 
on Economic and Social Relations. The existence of such com- 
mittees is an indication of increasing Mennonite concern with social 
ethics. Burkholder’s discussion is restrained on most points, but 
when he comes to “the organizational revolution” which Mennonites 
might be expected to denounce, he shows that this modern social 
force has already penetrated the Mennonite tradition itself, and that 
it cannot be met, therefore, with indifference. 


SYNTHETIC PENTECOST 


Aldous Huxley, a versatile man of many gifts and interests, and 
expatriate English novelist now living in Los Angeles, wrote an essay 
not long ago on “Drugs that Shape Men’s Minds” for the Saturday 
Evening Post. ‘This essay and twenty others in the same Post series 
are now printed together in a book, Adventures of the Mind (Knopf, 
285 pp., $4.50). It is an exciting and highly disturbing symposium, 
definitely not recommended for insulated minds. 

Huxley has dabbled in experiments with drugs for years. He 
once said if he were a millionaire he would endow an institute to 
find the perfect drug. It would be one that would make life sweet 
and acceptable, and leave no hangover. In the meantime he tried 
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mescaline and found it approaching his earlier ideal, but not quite. 
There is, however, so Huxley thinks, no question that “biochemistry 
and pharmacology” will come up with astonishing new drugs and 
synthetics not only as pain killers but as inducers of “a genuinely 
religious experience.” Aspirin, he reminds us, is a relatively recent 
discovery; before that all man had were alcohol and opium. 

If his conclusion is shocking and disturbing, namely, that the new 
revolution in religion will come this way rather than through 
evangelism or theology, his analysis of drugs and drink and their 
relation to religious experience and self-transcendence is inescap- 
able and fascinating. He quotes De Quincey’s report of his opium 
experience: “What a resurrection from the lowest depths of the 
inner spirit! What an apocalypse! . . . divine enjoyment suddenly 
revealed . . . happiness.” ‘These are religious words and experi- 
ences, or at least very much like what the religious person and espe- 
cially the mystic talks about. 

Pentecost, Huxley observes, was interpreted by the spectators as 
a drunken, frenzied orgy. Peter disabused their minds by preaching 
a sermon on the fulfillment of the prophet Joel’s prediction of a new 
day coming. Huxley thinks that new day may be accelerated by 
synthetic drugs. Not that this will solve all problems, for such 
drugs would present new ethical and religious questions. 

For those who squirm at the idea that drugs can produce “‘a 
genuine religious experience,” so that the person who takes LSD 
(lysergic acid diethylamide) may understand for the first time what 
it means to say “God is love,” Huxley notes that religious practi- 
tioners from time immemorial have always achieved the same sort of 
mystical experience through what he calls ‘“‘the standard mortifica- 
tions.” These may be fasting or abstinence, voluntary sleeplessness 
or ascetical practices that strain or otherwise affect organic function- 
ing, breathing exercises as in yoga or self-driving dedication and 
moralism as in Puritanism. These are not only spiritual exercises 
as devotees may imagine, they also actually induce chemical and 
physical changes in the person. 

Whether agreeing with the Los Angeles sage or not, we may be 
grateful at least that he has alerted us to what we may expect in the 
immediate future. He is surely right in saying: “The world’s ec- 
clesiastical authorities will have to come to terms with the new mind 
changers.” Mescaline, anyone? 
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By E. G. HomriGHausENn 


HROMADKA REACHES SEVENTY 


During the past year, the seventieth birthday of Josef Lukl 
Hromadka of Prague was observed in Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
with appropriate festivities. A special convocation was held last 
June at the Comenius Faculty of the University of Prague. The 
Deputy Dean, Professor Soucek, welcomed civil and church repre- 
sentatives. Friends and even critics sent greetings from East and 
West Europe, Asia, and America. The Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in Hungary observed the anniversary with enthusiasm. 
Special editions of various publications carried articles praising 
Hromadka’s work as a theologian, peacemaker, and ecumenical 
leader. 

Born in Hodslavice, Mahren, on June 8, 1889, Hromadka studied 
theology from 1907-12 in Vienna, Basel, Heidelberg, and Aberdeen. 
He served as vicar and pastor at Vestin, Prague, and Sonov. He 
was awarded the Ph.D. degree in Philosophy by Karls University 
in Prague. In 1920, he became the first professor of systematic 
theology in the newly-established John Hus faculty in Prague. As 
the Nazis were about to take over his native Czechoslovakia, he and 
his family made their dangerous but miraculous escape. During 
his “exile” he taught ethics and theology in Princeton Theological 
Seminary and lectured extensively on theology, ethics, and the re- 
ligious aspects of Western culture. After the War, he felt it his 
duty and desire to rejoin his people, who had urged him to go into 
exile, and return to help them rebuild. He returned to teach in 
the John Hus faculty and later, in 1950, to be appointed the Dean 
of the newly-organized Evangelical Comenius Theological Faculty 
of Prague. He has been actively associated with the ecumenical 
and peace movements, as well as with Church and social affairs in 
Eastern and Western Europe. He has traveled and lectured in East 
and Southeast Asia, Australia, Russia, Europe, and most recently in 
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Latin America. He is the most widely known Christian leader in 
Eastern Europe. He was recently awarded the Order of the Re- 
public by the Communist government for his work for peace and 
the upbuilding of his country. He has served on the Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, as Vice President of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, and on the Executive 
Committee of the World Peace Movement. 

Hromadka has written many books and articles, since his Chris- 
tianity and Scientific Thinking was published in 1922. Many sub- 
jects have been of concern to him: Catholicism and the struggle of 
Christendom; Jan Karifiat; Placky’s personality and meaning in the 
national awakening; Masaryk; Dostoievski; Luther; Calvin; Don 
Quixote; theology and the Church; the Church and theology in the 
upheaval of our time; theology between yesterday and tomorrow; 
and doom and resurrection. His most recent book is entitled, The 
Evangel for Atheists (Unterwegs, Berlin). _Hromadka’s writings are 
sensitive to the changing social situation and they endeavor to grap- 
ple with it in the light and spirit of the living Gospel. 

Hromadka has been a controversial figure in the Christian world 
since 1948, when he sympathetically interpreted the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia and tangled with John Foster Dulles at the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Ever 
since that time, he has tried to impress upon the West that the whole 
situation of Christianity, particularly in that part of the world af- 
fected by Communism, has radically changed, and that a new rela- 
tionship must be established by Christian forces with the new order 
which in some measure is here to stay. The Church must re- 
examine its theology, nature, structure and function in a changing 
cultural climate and amidst political and social institutions which 
are no longer what they were at the beginning of the century. The 
Church and theology are “between yesterday and tomorrow.”” The 
Gospel must be interpreted to and in an order that is radically 
affected by scientific technology and atheistic philosophy. Hence, 
the relevant question of his latest book, “How to proclaim the Gospel 
to atheists?” 

Hromadka’s vocation has caused some to regard him as a “‘danger- 
ous man,” since his sincerity of Christian conviction, his warmth of 
personality, his acceptance by many Communists, and his genuine 
attempt to understand Communism, may innocently provide a de- 
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ceptive front for Communist aggression. On the other hand, there 
are friends who appreciate his witness to and interpretation of the 
Gospel in the face of a new order. They appreciate his witness to 
leaders of the Communist order who have seldom encountered a 
Christianity freed from the trappings of an old reactionary order. 
Between these critics and friends are many who are seeking to under- 
stand Hromadka’s pioneering position. 

In an interview with the press last summer in Brazil, Hromadka 
maintained that he is not a Communist, but that he has “a certain 
understanding of and sympathy for the Communists.”” Communism 
“weakens the Church,” says Hromadka, but it also challenges 
churches to “purify themselves.” He finds that many younger 
people in his country are returning to their own beliefs which the 
State once tried to destroy. Says Hromadka to these youths, “One 
day you will be looking for a little moral relief, and more fullness 
for human life even while you enjoy the comforts which material 
life offers.” Hromadka finds that Communists are confused and 
surpised by a Christianity that is devoid of reaction and obscur- 
antism. As a result, they are revising their attitudes towards re- 
ligious people. “It will be a long, slow process, but there will be 
a happy ending as far as we are concerned.” 

Regardless as to our opinions of Hromadka, his name and ac- 
tivities are being written into the exciting and agonizing annals of 
contemporary Christian history. In many ways, his seventy years 
of Christian life and work symbolize the theological developments 
and the church-cultural relationships of Christianity in one of the 
most crucial half-centuries of human history. Critic and friend 
alike must be grateful for the interpretation of the Gospel in these 
times which he has given through his life and thought at the frontier 
where East and West meet. 


CHARLES VAN DOREN: SYMBOL OF SOCIETY 


On November 2, 1959, Professor Charles Lincoln Van Doren, 
thirty-three-year-old assistant professor of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity and son of a distinguished line of American literary critics, 
confessed before a Congressional investigating committee in Wash- 
ington, that he had lived a lie for three years. A letter from an 
unknown woman admirer told him that the only way he could ever 
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live with himself, and make up for what he had done, was to admit 
openly, clearly, and truly that he had been given the answers to 
questions in advance on TV programs by which he had won $129,000 
and a $50,000 job with the National Broadcasting Company. 

Van Doren started innocently enough on a small scale, but he be- 
came increasingly uneasy about his involvement in a rigged program 
of mounting national interest until he was finally “permitted” to be 
defeated by another contestant. 

There are three elements in our society which are involved in 
this national event: the Van Dorens, the TV industry, and the public. 
As for Van Doren, his own confession offers a clue to his motivation 
in following through on the TV program. He acknowledges that 
he was the victim of forces which he was too naive to detect. He 
asked to continue on the program “honestly,” but he was frankly 
told that this was impossible. He was also told that receiving help 
was common practice, and that his appearance on a national show 
would be doing “a great service to the intellectual life, to teachers, 
and to education in general by increasing public interest.’” He had 
supposed he would win a few thousand dollars, and be known by a 
small TV audience. However, he was surprised when he became a 
national celebrity, receiving thousands of letters and requests for 
speaking engagements. Even an appearance in the movies was of- 
fered. Thousands of letters came from students and school children 
who found in Van Doren a symbol of the life of scholarship. “In a 
sense,” he confessed, “‘I was like a child who refuses to admit a fact 
in the hope that it will go away.” He soon came to realize that he 
was running away from himself. Then it was that the letter from an 
unknown woman made him decide that whatever the consequences, 
he would tell the truth. This is the story of an intelligent but 
naive man, subtly corrupted by pervasive forces in our secular world 
which he was not able to discern clearly or resist firmly. A superior 
education does not guarantee moral integrity or even the ability to 
discern ethical issues. 

But the TV program producers are even more culpable than the 
Van Dorens. The perpetration of a rigged program with all the 
trappings of an honest procedure is deceitful entertainment. It 
lacks moral integrity. The main objective of the producers is to 
keep the program interesting and the people viewing. Anything to 
maintain high ratings, even if it means using the academic world 
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and hiding its true intent skillfully behind the facade of a revered 
profession! And the two program makers are not to be singled out 
as most reprehensible; from the investigation it is evident that “guilt 
can be spread around among so many,” to quote Jack Gould of the 
New York Times. ‘Those in responsible positions on the networks 
cannot escape blame, since dark rumors had circulated about rigged 
TV games for some time. The whole TV business is such that it is 
hard to believe the higher “brass” did not have some inkling that 
the popular quizzes were so arranged that maximum suspense was 
being maintained by using dubious methods to get and keep high 
audience ratings. Even the Federal Communications Commission 
must share some of the embarrassment in the situation. Again, the 
scandal is a symbol of something that has happened to old-fashioned 
values; they have been subtly corroded by using even education, the 
university world, and a venerable family name for commercial ends. 
If the sponsored TV program is to keep the sponsor contented, and 
the sponsor of a program wishes only to sell his product, then the 
use of this powerful mass medium may well be prostituted to the 
selling of things. 

And the public? Many were upset by the exposure of deceit in 
these programs. But more saw little or no wrong in the whole 
procedure. After all, it was a good show while it lasted! And how 
many would have done what Van Doren did, had they been given the 
opportunity? It is doubtful whether the public applauded Van 
Doren because he was a symbol of scholarship. After all, it was a 
contest. The result rested not upon the ability of a scholar to think 
creatively and judge wisely, but upon the contestant’s ability to 
remember facts. The public in its craving for excitement supported 
the show. After all, the quiz show reveals more about the viewer 
than the producer. It remains to be seen what the public does with 
the Van Doren symbol: sentimentally lift him to a new height or 
rudely curse him as a national scapegoat. The columnist, Max 
Freedman, suggests a harder but a more honorable choice: “The 
nation might look at its own symbols and values. It might grow 
ashamed of what it has honored.” 

There is a rising tide of opinion in this nation that more and more 
controls must be placed on communications. Censorship is the only 
answer, say the morally indignant. There is talk in Washington 
that new legislation must be devised to deal with such scandals. 
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Jack Gould is quite right in replying that “Men, not laws, are deter- 
mining in matters of environment and conscience.’ At least, the 
hearings have given the Van Dorens, the TV industry, and the pub- 
lic, an Opportunity to take a good look at the secret image which is 
all too dominant in our national thinking. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


This is World Refugee Year! It all started with a suggestion of 
three young men in an English journal, entitled, Crossbow. They 
were distressed by the appalling human waste and the wretched 
conditions found in refugee camps. Impressed by the way in which 
the International Geophysical Year had captured the imagination 
of people and stimulated interest in scientific investigation, they 
raised the question, ‘““Why couldn’t a similar period be made as 
effective in humanitarian accomplishment?” 

The British government took notice of the appeal and voted 
$5,600,000 toward the purpose and sponsored the project in the 
United Nations. The United Nations responded by a vote of 59 
to 9 (Communist bloc), with 7 abstentions (Arab countries). 

The United Nations urged nations and specialized agencies to 
co-operate, in accordance with the national wishes and needs of each 
country, and from a humanitarian point of view, in promoting the 
Refugee Year. Two aims were stressed: (1) “to focus interest on 
the refugee problem and to encourage additional financial contribu- 
tions from Governments, voluntary agencies and the general public 
for its solution,” and (2) “‘to encourage additional opportunities for 
permanent refugee solutions, through voluntary reparation, resettle- 
ment or integration, on a purely humanitarian basis and in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed wishes of the refugees themselves.” 
The United Nations has released a special emblem to symbolize the 
Year. Within the United Nations’ laurel wreath stands a refugee 
protected by praying hands. Over sixty nations have set up com- 
mittees to coordinate campaigns for information and funds. The 
major religious groups have endorsed the Year. 

The number of refugees who have suffered since the end of World 
War II is estimated by the United Nations at 40 millions. In 1959, 
there are still 15 million refugees and displaced persons “challenging 
the conscience of mankind.”” They are found in Austria, Germany, 
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Greece, and Italy; in China (10,000 White Russians); in North 
Africa (180,000 in Tunisia and Morocco); in Hong Kong (perhaps a 
million); in the Near East (a million refugees live around the borders 
of Israel); in India (15,000 Tibetans). Many are aged, chronically 
sick, and handicapped. One-third of the children among some 
refugees have known no other home than the camp. Many of the 
older people have made new friends in camp and do not wish to 
be moved. 

It has been said that the symbol of our age is not the soldier or the 
scientist, nor is it Mr. Ford or Mr. Ghandi. The symbol of the 
twentieth century will prove to be the refugee. He is the symbol 
of the instability, the anxieties, the suspicion, the racial prejudice, 
the rampant nationalism, the power struggle, the devastation of 
total war. 

Eleanor Ellis of the United Nations, long associated with refugee 
work, has written, “Nothing short of a full scale and continuous 
attack on an international level can keep us from fighting a losing 
battle. We have, and we are still condemning a sizable portion of 
the world’s population to a life of lethargy and despair, to a life 
without a future. . . . International efforts to protect and care for 
refugees date back for a number of years, but there is much more 
that can be done. We have left too many old people, too many ill 
and handicapped, too many children, and too many fully able-bodied 
people to years of useless wasting, to existence in overcrowded bar- 
racks, huts, tents, caves, and even in the streets. We have left too 
many to live a life without hope of ever having a country and a 
home of their own.” 

The story of the refugee, the life and the problems of the camp, 
the human interest stories of placements, and the wonderful services 
rendered by the volunteer Church personnel and agencies still re- 
mains to be told. Any visitor to a refugee camp will never be the 
same. We have nothing but praise for those who have become in- 
volved in the sufferings of refugees of our time. 

The statement of the World Council of Churches regarding the 
World Refugee Year speaks of the refugee and his family as a chal- 
lenge for more than a decade to our confession and compassion; he 
must be a first-call on the ministry of those whose Lord “had nowhere 
to lay his head.””. Our ministry to the refugee is the result of Christ’s 
compassion. Because the governments of the free world have not 
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always concerned themselves sufficiently with this human tragedy, 
and with its constant threat to peace and security, the Council wel- 
comes the decision of the United Nations to proclaim the World 
Refugee Year. 

One warning has been issued by Dr. Elfan Rees, refugee expert 
of the World Council of Churches: The Year could “‘begin with 
fanfare in June and fade away in the dog days of August.” Rees 
warns that “We who care for the refugees know this cannot be a 
year of solution for every refugee. But if we cannot solve the 
refugee problem in a year of special endeavor, we can at least solve 
the problems of more refugees than is possible in an ordinary year.” 
There will, of course, be an aftermath, a kind of hangover, in the 
tragedy of the disappointed refugees, who will be more disillusioned 
in July, 1960, than ever before. 


THE CHURCH LOOKS AT THE FAMILY; THE FAMILY 
LOOKS AT THE CHURCH 


The United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
has published the results of a research project on the family. The 
purpose of the study was to learn as much as possible about Presby- 
terian families and how the Church can effectively minister to this 
crucial unit of society. The Board of Christian Education spon- 
sored a widespread inquiry which involved interviews with parents 
representing various types of Church, questionnaires to pastors and 
parents, consultations with theologians and professionals in various 
fields, and research into the literature of theology, social psychology, 
social work, and history. It included observation and evaluation 
of significant work in family education, pilot experiments in new 
programming, and the amassing of findings about the changing 
American family. On the basis of the results, it is hoped that the 
Church will not only discover its failures in ministering to its 
families, but that it will gain a new insight into one of its major 
vocations: home building. 

Some 93 per cent of Presbyterian spouses are still living with their 
original partners; only 5 per cent are divorced and remarried; 1 per 
cent are widowed and remarried, and 1 per cent are widowed or 
divorced and living alone. The average family has 2.4 children, 
with 36 per cent having three or more children. The study reveals 
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that the number of Presbyterians in professional and managerial 
positions is far above that of the national average. 

Quite significant, however, is the revelation of the views of the 
Church which Presbyterian families hold. Dr. Roy W. Fairchild, 
director of the project, is concerned about the utilitarian conception 
of the Church held by many parents. Church membership, for 
instance, promotes social status, mental health, job advancement, and 
the building of a better community. ‘The Church is valued as an 
influence to fight Communism or to preserve the American way of 
life. ‘The Church is regarded as another character-building agency. 
Some parents send their children to Church because it is good for 
them, although they—especially the fathers—may not attend. 

Another finding in this study is the institutional view of the 
Church held by many parents. The Church is an organization to 
which one belongs, and which one supports and attends. Parents 
criticized the over-organized Church which is described as a “three- 
ring circus.” The numerous specialized groups, often meeting at 
different times, separate members of the family. Parents pleaded 
for the reduction of “all this hyperactivity.” In some instances, 
organizations that once served a useful purpose now require a lot of 
energy just to keep going. There is a growing resentment among 
parents against an over-busy Church schedule. The institutional 
structure is substituted for the redemptive fellowship. 

Dr. Fairchild, writing in Presbyterian Life, is also concerned about 
the identification of the Church with the clergy, especially in rural 
areas and small towns. Many complained that ministers were too 
busy to be good pastors. Yet, this study reveals that 72 per cent of 
Presbyterian ministers work at their ministries without any staff 
help. They, too, complain of insufficient time for family life, of 
work tensions spilling over into the manse, of having no place to be 
themselves, of irregular work schedules, of difficulties in making both 
ends meet. They find it difficult to be a pastor-director of the 
people of God when the minister is required to be a ‘one-man 
band.” These ministers want more training in counseling, inter- 
personal relations, self-understanding, personality development, and 
the sociology of family and culture. 

Perhaps the most significant finding in this project was the ‘‘vague- 
ness and confusion about the Church and its faith” held by so many 
parents. Some parents had faith in faith itself; some regarded faith 
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as a confidence that things will work out all right; and some related 
faith to discipleship and love. Parents long for fellowship from the 
Church, even though they may not distinguish it too much from 
“togetherness.” 

And yet, in spite of some of these somewhat negative findings, it 
is heartening to know that three out of four families pray at meal- 
times, even though less than one in six read the Bible together. 
Eighty-seven per cent of Presbyterian families attend Church serv- 
ices of worship at least twice a month. ‘Twenty-nine per cent of 
these parents teach in the Church School whether regularly or part 
time. Most parents want more informal education on the Christian 
faith, the Bible, contemporary culture, and parent education. They 
want stronger leadership in youth work. ‘They have a high regard 
for the industry. And they thought well enough of the Church to 
reply to the questions of this study! 

If this project gives us an “image” of the Presbyterian family, it 
also gives us an “image” of the Church to which these families be- 
long. Church and family are allies; they need each other; the prob- 
lems of the one are the problems of the other. This study shows 
that the whole family must be more closely incorporated into the 
nature and task of the Church. And the Church must clarify its 
theology of marriage and Christian family life. Very few Churches 
are working at the business of inspiring and cultivating Christian 
living in families. Most Churches are busily engaged in making 
their institutions successful. As a result, they may exploit the 
family, and perhaps unconsciously contribute to its disintegration. 

But, the Church must present and teach a clearer image of itself 
to its families. Before that can be done, it will need to clarify its 
own mind on its nature and mission as the people or family of God. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN, by Nels F. S. Ferré. 253 pp. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. $3.75. 


Professor Ferré, who occupies the Abbot chair of Christian theology 
at Andover Newton when he is not lecturing abroad in the land or in the 
world, does Christian theology in the sense that he starts with “the 
selective most high” of history rather than with general experience and 
its interpretation, and that this event is somehow “Jesus Christ.” He 
does modern theology in the sense that he believes the words which 
communicate that event and draw its content find established meanings 
and relationships within a single linguistic scheme and that such schemes 
may and must be replaced from time to time. He does Church theology 
in the sense that he wishes to learn from and do justice of an acceptable 
sort to the Biblical writings and the major decisions of the great dog- 
matic councils. In Christ and the Christian he proposes to do all this 
in the burning locus of Christology. His method: to bring the “center” 
or “heart” or “radical depth” of Christian faith to the paradosis of Chris- 
tian truth and so to get a fresh understanding of God and Christ and of 
Christ and the Christian. 

Ferré finds this “center” or starting-point in “Jesus Christ as Agape.” 
We need such a starting-point, he explains, to free “experience” (even 
“the experience of the Church’’) from subjectivity; to revive the Biblical 
witness and to sort its many elements, including its diverse Christological 
assertions; and to approach the decisions of the great councils both appre- 
ciately and critically. The formulations of the councils, always his- 
torically and humanly conditioned and always narrower than the Scrip- 
tural fulness, need to be checked with the New Testament, and the New 
Testament with its own “governing center.” That “center” is the 
revelation of God as Agape: “‘A self-sufficient and self-consistent standard, 
a meaning derived from a personal life and the basic teachings that 
sprang from that life” (p. 62)—though, as we will see, we will have to 
check the record and even the life and teachings by the standard. 

Our author seems in good modern and classical company with this 
“starting point” approach to theology. In his use of Agape he follows 
certain Lundensian theologians, who in turn drank deeply, if selectively, 
in Luther. Luther spoke, too, of a key to the tradition and the Scrip- 
tures. ‘Was Christum treibet’—that was Christian doctrina; and the 
function of reformation was that of allowing Christian doctrinae to re- 
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form themselves around this living and congealing center. The Scrip- 
tures were the rude bed which cradled Christ, the earthen vessels which 
bore this treasure; and Luther could discriminate among Scriptural 
vessels on the basis of this treasure—a procedure which Calvin did not 
so cavalierly espouse (sensing a danger?). But Luther’s accomplishment, 
we may wish to remember, lay in his finding Christ everywhere in the 
Scriptures; and a measure of assurance lay in the fact that the doctrinal 
reformation did not require discarding many pieces (or any ecumenically 
safeguarded pieces). ‘Hearts,’ moreover, have a way of shrinking as 
well as enlarging: in spite of all his precautions, Luther’s central affirma- 
tion of “justification by grace through faith” lent itself to the common- 
places of “cheap grace’ and “faith in faith.” Will Agape, similarly 
lifted out, lend itself to notions of “cheap love’? If “faith alone” led to 
a neglect of love, will ‘love alone” lead to a neglect of faith? 

To return to our story: Freshly equipped with this “sword of truth,” 
Professor Ferré performs heroic feats indeed, slaying old monsters, 
cutting Gordian knots, and clearing many a way through the brush. He 
overcomes the last despair of historical criticism: for, although we can- 
not know surely the details concerning the historical Jesus, we have 
nevertheless a historical manifestation of Agape through his life—which 
history “confirmed” (!) by changing the calendar after him. The story 
of the life of Jesus in the gospels is useful historically at least to the 
extent of showing a pattern or life-bent, on which the meaning of his 
death (as well as a rapprochement with older liberal theologians) depends. 
We are free once more to think and talk about the “two natures” of 
Jesus Christ—once a fruitful topic of reflection, but almost lost to the 
Church during the modern period. In particular, Ferré believes he has 
opened the way toward expounding the “true humanity” of Jesus Christ 
in a way often neglected in dogmatic history, and the “work of Christ” 
in a way which removes needless intellectual offense and sectarianism 
from Christian assertions. ‘These are all results devoutly to be wished. 

We may, of course, reject at the outset the whole enterprise of “modern 
theology”—as the Roman communion has done in effect through Pius IX 
and X, presumably after careful study, and as certain Protestant groups 
have done with or without such study. In that case we put Ferré’s book 
aside and take up the questions concerning authority, meaning, and 
relevance which then fall to us. But if we admit the propriety as well 
as the perils of the task Ferré sets for himself, and allow his method at 
least in principle, then we may raise questions concerning the particular 
use he makes of his method and whether or not it achieves his professed 
ends. Does it illuminate the body of Catholic truth through its heart? 
Or does it also eliminate something integral to that body? To make our 
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question less decisive but more workable: does Ferré’s new syntax rule 
out any content or alter any relationships which have been confessionally 
safeguarded and which might still be regarded as useful? 


I 


We are not long with Nels Ferré before we too are able to distinguish 
“subagapaic” elements in the Scriptures and the confessions. The 
ancient cries of God’s people for vindication and justice are seen as things 
of the past through Agape; and anyway the Old Testament nowhere 
makes Agape “‘central both to cosmos and to conduct” (p. 59). It is 
important to see that Jesus taught something really new (!); but even his 
teachings, at least as they appear in the record, were mixed with anger, 
rebuke, “woes,” and even final judgment. How shall we account for 
this? Perhaps Jesus was so conditioned culturally that his teachings were 
never fully cleansed of inconsistent elements. More likely his disciples 
never understood him. Secondary witnesses and the oral tradition car- 
ried the reports even farther from the scene. Best of all: the Bible 
illuminates the whole of human experience, past, present and future, by 
carrying us at last to the “summary and summit” of Christ as Agape 
from which we may discriminate the preliminary from the permanent, 
the sub-true or false from the true, even in Jesus. 

The great councils were the Church’s way of saying concerning certain 
disputed interpretations whether they accorded with the truth by which 
it lived or not—there was no other way. Ferré gathers as much support 
as he can from the actions and formulations of the Christological coun- 
cils; but he also views these from the summit and brings his razor down 
to them. He is “astounded” at the outset by the silence of the councils 
on the main truth of the Christian faith, God as Agape; he even suggests 
that there may have been in this silence a hidden rebellion against Agape, 
like that of the institutionalized men who once crucified the Lord of 
Glory (pp. 50, 65). He names as one of the mistakes of the councils, 
and one never subsequently corrected, the condemnation of Origen’s 
universalism—a simple derivation from Agape, and one without which 
Christology is “discouraging” (pp. 50, 248). 

Ecumenically established interpretations constitute a critical point for 
Ferré and we must pause. One need not come forward for conciliar 
infallibility (or “say Gesundheit every time the Church sneezes’’) to ask 
whether his criticism does not put to use a misunderstanding concerning 
the very purpose of the councils and the very nature and function of 
creedal language. Thecouncils did not undertake to formulate the whole 
Christian truth, or even its “main truth” as such. They addressed them- 
selves to specific, actual teachings which were making a sustained and 
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seemingly dangerous attack on Christian truth. The discussion devel- 
oped to a kind of kairos in which the Church spoke to that question in 
the terms in which the question was raised. Even then, what the Church 
said did not explicate Christian truth so much as set limits beyond which 
one no longer utters Christian truth. It indicated what was out of 
bounds, not everything within them, in the fashion of legal language. 
Is it really astonishing, then, that the councils were not explicit concern- 
ing God as Agape? Does this somehow justify our looking with initial 
suspicion at the limits they did set—for example, to “universalism” or 
“adoptionism’’? 

Returning to the Scriptures, must we not ask whether the “subagapaic” 
details in question may not have been yielded up too cheerfully to our 
conception of Agape? Can we really abstract a simple conception of 
Agape from complex events and records on the basis of a prior knowledge 
of God’s self-sufficiency (p. 63)? Ferré takes up the crucial question 
whether the Bible itself ought not be allowed to define the content of 
Agape. His answer is necessarily circular. That would be to ignore 
“for what purpose it includes the subagapaic themes” (petitio principii). 
This “takes the edge off the sword of the Spirit” (and certainly also off 
Ferré’s sword). Agape “is watered down and made ineffective by at- 
tempts to define it indiscriminately in terms of the low as well as the high 
level of meaning in the New Testament” (pp. 62, 64). But that is just 
our question. Might it not become something more rather than less, 
something most effective—a “two-edged sword” perhaps? Might it not 
then include a consideration not only of the activities of loving and 
being loved but also of the created integrity and freedom of the beloved— 
including his freedom to reject the love for which he was made, and his 
ability in doing so even to draw down the “righteous anger” of the 
Creator. If we can’t be judged in this way, can we be fully loved? 
Might this not be part of it? We all accept the fact today that there is 
a latent rebellion in everyone against love; but is there no rebellion any 
more against the notion or the reality of judgment? Time was when 
the Psalms, including their protests of suffering for righteousness’ sake 
and their cries for vindication, could be read as the prayers of “the people 
of God” in the world, and eminently as “the prayerbook of Jesus Christ,” 
and prayed somehow with him. The difficult parables and sayings of 
Jesus served at least to keep him from becoming in our consciousness a 
pale exponent of “pure love” or “absolute love.” They affirmed a 
righteousness or a rightness in the Creation which was reaffirmed by the 
redemption. Do we not discern in this discrimination of “subagapaic 
elements” not only a severing of redemption and actual judgment, but a 
loosening of the traditional bond between Redemption and Creation? 
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Two fairly standard criticisms levelled at Christian theology by those 
who disavow it are (1) that theologians are arbitrary in their methods— 
they don’t have to use all the pieces; and (2) that the content of Christian 
faith is inferior in its view of human selfhood, integrity, and responsibil- 
ity, to that of “the great-souled pagan.” Karl Barth is not one to be 
moved by criticisms from without; yet his decision to start with Revela- 
tion brings him not as an arbiter but as a settler to “the strange world of 
the Bible,” in which Scripture must interpret Scripture, including all its 
own “strange” conceptions, including even Agape—not necessarily on the 
basis of a strange doctrine of the Scriptures, but of a “‘strange” redemptive 
history. God’s suffering love in Christ points indeed in the direction of 
“universalism,” but in the last volume of Church Dogmatics to appear in 
English Barth stops just short of that. If God loved man in the sense 
that he created man able to say No to him, might he not let that man say 
No to him forever, even say No-forever? And have the respect and 
chivalry to withdraw from him? Not merely in pity but in anger? 


II 


With this elbow-room in the Scriptures and the symbols, Ferré pro- 
ceeds to his own formulations of how it stands between Jesus Christ and 
the Christian. His point is that their relationships to God are ultimately 
identical. ‘“The uniqueness of Jesus is the uniqueness of a historic fact, 
not of a relation to God inaccessible to anyone else” (p. 213). Keys to 
this God-man relationship are, first, to conceive God not merely as a 
“spiritual Personality” in terms of encounter, but also as a “personal 
Spirit” whose very nature it is to co-inhere and effect incarnation; and 
second, to see that the historical Incarnation involves all mankind, whose 
potential relation to God is just this. 

Jesus was the first to accept incarnation and did so “within the condi- 
tions of actual human nature and without violating human freedom” 
(p. 218). God took the initiative, but in faithful relation to human 
response. Some of the best reading occurs as Ferré rejuvenates or finds 
fresh suggestiveness in a wealth of Gospel sayings and incidents which 
illustrate Jesus’ growth in wisdom and favor, and in Epistle interpreta- 
tions such as his “being made sin for us’ and his “being made perfect 
through suffering.” Jesus himself suffered a drive for self, a desire for 
others, and an emptiness for God, which required his being brought to 
an acceptance of self in God, to an acknowledgment of the new universal 
community founded on Agape, and from encounter to co-inherence. So 
far from insisting on impeccability, Ferré is able to speak of the “unsin- 
lessness” of Jesus and of his sharing the condition of original sin. 

There is no need to insist on the ‘‘substance” category in speaking of 
Jesus Christ (even if we understand it); the function of the councils was 
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only to set limits to assertions made in answer to questions raised in such 
terms. But it is worthwhile examining what the considerations were 
which the ancient formulas were fashioned to safeguard, and comparing 
these with those of Nels Ferré. On his side of it, Ferré is bothered by 
the “came down from heaven” phrase in the Nicene Creed and similar 
statements by the councils and Fathers which might lend themselves to 
the notion that in Jesus Christ a divine person used an impersonal human 
nature. Yet the Chalcedonian distinction between “nature” (ousia) and 
“name” or “person” (hypostasis) actually, if not explicitly, guards against 
this misconception. It might even have been possible to say that in his 
“state of humiliation” Jesus not only did not use but also did not know 
about his divine nature and its attributes. Ferré fears that the tradi- 
tional affirmation of a biological Virgin Birth not only separates Jesus 
from the rest of humanity but fosters the view that he was necessarily 
sinless, diminishing the reality of his struggle. Yet the Virgin Birth 
was always held together with the basic article of faith that Jesus was 
“true man”; and the significance of the Virgin Birth, when occasionally 
this was sought or ventured in thoughtful classical accounts, was not that 
it insured impeccability so much as that it insured the integrity of Jesus’ 
personality. Jesus Christ was not a man to whom a quantity of divinity 
was added (say, at his baptism or Resurrection)—that, in “substance” 
terms, would be monstrous. He was from the very beginning “Jesus 
Christ.” 

But on this side of it we might ask whether what the Fathers feared 
their sons have not embraced. In Ferré’s account Jesus actually becomes 
something different when the hypostatic union takes place—sometime 
before his baptism, Ferré suggests, the “conclusive union” may have 
occurred (p. 115). He became the Godman: “neither simply God nor 
simply man, neither merely divine nor merely human” (p. 78), but “a 
whole new species, a whole new creation, a whole new begetting, wherein 
the personality is actually the Godman” (p. 133). Ferré avoids the spe- 
cific reverse danger, that of conceiving Jesus as a human personality who 
received an impersonal “addition” of the divine, through his “co-in- 
herence” definition—which, if more explanatory, is no more explicable 
than the Chalcedonian distinction. But in making the Incarnation a 
quite separate evolutionary stage or culmination in history, the danger 
reappears (if it is one) of dissolving the traditional unity between the 
Creation and the Incarnation. We may be giving up something of what 
was meant not merely by an actual but by a “good” creation. We may 
be losing once important content from the conceptions of “sin” and 
“orace.” And we may be making the Resurrection more of an “addi- 
tion” than it was before. 
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The relation between Adam and Christ, one of “sin and death” to 
“righteousness and life” in Saint Paul, finds restatement as that of “po- 
tential man” to “actual man” in Ferré. He traces sin to “a defect of 
nature” without reference to the fall: “We know of no historic fall and 
therefore may not use ‘the fall’ as a chronological-causal category” (p. 91, 
n. 25). “Is not the original fact about man, from the very beginning of 
his humanity, the actuality of his being a sinner?” (p. 157). If so, is the 
reply, then we must question the original fact of his culpability in being 
a sinner, or at least divide that culpability with the Creator. Our ques- 
tion is whether in reducing what was traditionally taken as consequences 
of the fall to “the raw nature of man” or to “our common pedagogical 
nature” something theological as well as historical is not given up. We 
no longer speak of the culpability of original sin (on which both the 
ancient and the sixteenth Century symbols insisted), nor even of the 
“guilt” of actual sin in quite the usual sense, but of ‘‘our arrested develop- 
ment.’”” At least we ought to note that we are rushing in where angelic 
doctors feared to tread, making evil (including babies on the points of 
bayonets) a necessary or intended ingredient in the created historical 
process and making the Creator more directly responsible for it. Ferré 
teaches winsomely that in the purpose of God every sinner has his future; 
orthodoxy also remembered for the sake of God and man that every saint 
has had his past. 

We are not surprised that Ferré’s often moving and sometimes 
homiletical discussion of the Atonement uses words like “objective” and 
“necessary” without including the traditional conception of an “objective 
guilt” which requires “expiation.” We have a revelatory event which 
had to happen sooner or later; we do not have also an expiatory event 
which happened once and for all. We have a properly prospective 
atonement, with the retrospective element deleted as absurd or immoral. 
What was insisted upon in the Reformers’ teaching concerning “justifica- 
tion,” however, was not merely the juridical metaphor (in the sixteenth 
century the word referred to the whole process of crime, indictment, trial, 
conviction, and execution—then a man was said to be “‘justified’’), but 
also created human integrity. Human sin involved something that could 
not simply be “overlooked” without overlooking man himself. Guilt 
was not simply inherited, nor was it simply imputed without a view to 
the death of the sinner with Christ. Aulen’s linking the Incarnation 
with the Atonement is crucially important—God did it and at no point 
merely received it; this preserves the mystery. Yet the New Testament 
writers and the Reformers would have added to Aulen’s “‘victory is the 
satisfaction” that satisfaction is somehow part of the victory—complicat- 
ing the mystery not merely for God’s sake but also for man’s. To be 

sure, this makes the work of Christ an ineluctable “Christian moment,” 
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not merely “first of all” but “once and for all.’’ But might not this 
additional and decisive vicariousness be exactly what was at issue in the 
“uniqueness” of Jesus Christ in the ancient formulas? 

Ferré’s affirmation and explication of the Resurrection do come as a 
surprise to many. Not merely because his critical presuppositions put 
the historicity of Jesus’ Resurrection in question; but also because theol- 
ogies which see Jesus Christ as a “continuous event” (“Jesus as the 
Christ”), and which view evil as an ingredient of existence, usually tend 
to regard both creation and Resurrection as non-literal symbols. Clas- 
sical theologians spoke of only three “absolute miracles” (whatever they 
meant by that): creation, Incarnation, and Resurrection—but of all three 
together for important syntactical reasons. Ferré systematically de- 
mythologizes the first two but not the third; and we are left wondering 
how he did it. 

Meanwhile Ferré puts the Resurrection to cosmological account. All 
of life as we now know it becomes “God’s school’: “Earthly life itself 
becomes but the one room in God’s spacious school, where death is 
promotion or demotion to an unknown schoolroom and to a different 
kind of teaching” (p. 229). He even speaks of “the preparatory places 
beyond death” from which all will ultimately be graduated, whether at 
different stages or at “some common commencement exercises” (p. 247). 
We must not object, certainly, to seeking understanding, even cosmolog- 
ical understanding, from a standpoint in faith. But we may ask whether 
human responsibility for nature and history—affirmed in the traditional 
teaching of the Creation and throughout the Old Testament and re- 
affirmed in the New Testament proclamation of grace and judgment as 
decisive deeds—is not diminished by a view which makes them primarily 
a lesson to us, albeit a serious lesson “because God Himself is the 
examiner” (p. 245). As our special use of Agape inclined us to think of 
God’s loving rather than of the integrity of the beloved, are we now 
thinking about our learning rather than of the integrity of the subject 
matter—and the decisive and irreversible importance of our learning 
for its sake? 

In The Brothers Karamazov, Ivan’s devil confides that on the day when 
the thief on the cross was saved even he was tempted to shout “Halle- 
luia”; but he took hold of himself through a sense of his responsibility 
in the world and of what he imagined would happen next—the disappear- 
ance of all things. In affirming “Jesus Christ” orthodox Christianity 
refused to give the devil or even evil so much credit for the existence and 
importance of the world. It affirmed a good creation and an actual 
Resurrection through faith in God who had acted freely and uniquely 
(in the sense of a once and for all vicariousness?) in the Incarnation 
of Jesus Christ. 
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III 


To ask whether Professor Ferré’s Christology encompasses all or even 
the chief considerations deliberately enfolded by the actions of the great 
councils is not yet to ask, of course, whether it is true or false. The 
historically orthodox always profit by remembering the words of Kierke- 
gaard’s preacher to the woman weeping in Church: “Don’t cry, lady, 
it may all be a lie!”’ 

Faithfulness to the councils indicates at most what claims may be made 
for a theology. Ferré himself is acutely conscious of this question of 
claims. If a theologian takes the councils to be wrong “at their heart,” 
he says, at the outset, and wishes to “affirm a truth and a faith adequate 
for a new day and of fuller understanding with the religions of the 
world” he should forthrightly state either that he has given up historic 
Christianity or that he has discovered something which, once understood 
and accepted, will set the councils straight (pp. 47-48). Ferré speculates 
concerning what he would do if his Christology (which may shift content 
after all in the central conceptions of “sin” and “grace’’) brought him to 
this point; and now he is in this strait betwixt two. On the one hand 
he admits, “our whole theology needs redoing.” On the other hand, he 
is not so sure. ‘In such a case,” he offers as an alternative, “this theology 
should be declared to be a God-centered interpretation within the con- 
text of God as holy love, even if it is not an authentic spokesman for 
historic Christianity.” This alternative gains momentum; he cites Jesus, 
Paul, and Wesley as persons who broke through the limits of their old 
communions, and concludes: “So it could be that our position aims at 
the universal truth of God as Agape whereas historic Christianity is in 
effect a sectarian confession” (p. 53). These comparisons, as well as the 
nature of Christian sectarianism, bear closer examination. But at the 
very least we have here a fascinating and instructive instance of the 
wholesome tension, even of the community of functions, between Bib- 
lical, confessional, systematic and philosophic theologians, as well as 
between Christian theologians and historians of religion. That, happily, 
can never be “declared to be” out of bounds. 

Theology has been defined as the task of keeping mysteries in the right 
place. Mysteries out of place become nonsense, and nobody can really 
believe nonsense. An initial suspicion of nonsense attaches to all “mys- 
teries” today, and courageous theological analysis is needed to save even 
the basic Christian mysteries from obsolescence. Ferré has undertaken 
such a task with respect to the mystery of Jesus Christ, and those who find 
this mystery illuminating and powerful must be grateful. 

The language of mystery in Christian theology has taken the form 
historically of “distinct and yet one.” Ferré’s co-inherence definition 
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takes this form no less than the traditional person-natures distinction. 
In making the distinctions simply temporal, however, Ferré loosens the 
traditional unities between creation, Incarnation, and Resurrection, in 
the interest of reducing needless mystery or of achieving additional mean- 
ing or both. We have suggested that the traditional formulas, if ac- 
ceptable as mysteries, also embodied some additional meaning with 
respect to created integrity, guilt, and historical responsibility. That 
they also had a wider cultural significance might be shown from how the 
person-nature distinction played in medieval discussions of nature and 
freedom, from its still lingering perhaps behind the talk of “essence” and 
“existence” (shades of Chalcedon?), and from its significance for the 
Western commonplaces of personal dignity, freedom, and the free society. 

In any case we must be very careful of the nature of Agape before we 
proceed to use it as our critical and systematic tool. “Holy Love’ is 
not the “pure love” of Platonic thought, nor the therapeutic love of 
Freudian practice, nor the sentimental love of popular talk. To keep it 
holy we must receive it from, not merely bring it to, revealing events and 
records. This keeps theology complicated; but so is life. Here is an 
off-the-cuff remark once made by Paul Tillich to a group of theological 
students who, we may hope, had reason to agree with him: “There is 
a lot of eros left in our Agape in spite of Nygren” (and Nels Ferré) 
“—thank God!” 

RICHARD LUECKE 


Princeton, New Jersey 


HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN; A Stupy IN THE History oF Doctrine, by 
J. G. Davies. 224 pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 1958. 35s. 


In this decade the Vatican has dogmatized the belief in the bodily 
assumption of Mary into heaven. Recently Russian scientists have suc- 
ceeded in sending a man-made vessel to the moon. It is both necessary 
and fitting that the same period also be witness to careful essays about 
what the Bible has to say concerning heaven. While in Kittel’s Worter- 
buch G. von Rad and H. Traub and in his monograph Heaven (1958) 
U. Simon attempt to give a survey on the Biblical meaning of heaven, 
J. G. Davies’ book deals with origin and significance of the words of the 
Apostles’ Creed that may or may not be willingly recited by many, saying 
“he [Jesus Christ] ascended into heaven.” The author limits his field of 
inquiry to Old Testament prefiguration, the New Testament, and the 
voices of those Fathers that were heard from the apostolic age to the dawn 
of the scholastic era. He has selected, commented upon, and con- 
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veniently summed up an amazingly rich and deep array of utterances. J 
And at the end of this book he does not withhold his own opinion on the Asc 
Ascension. ‘That the fact, the mode, and the meaning of Jesus Christ’s the 
Ascension are at least of the same relevance as other alleged or actual sio’ 
ascents becomes very plain. How is this result achieved? dis 

The author shares with many contemporaneous exegetes, historians, me 
and systematic theologians a certain dislike of the Lukan reports on the Free 
Ascension (Luke 24: 51; Acts 1: 9-11). He decrees that Luke did not tio 
“expect his readers to press the details literally”; a “typological” interpre- anc 
tation will do them better justice (pp. 53 ff.). Actually Davies seems to -_ 
agree with the de-literalization for which Tillich calls, the de-mytholo- the 
gization of Bultmann’s choice, the de-historization after Alan Richardson’s wh 
fashion, (Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament, 1958, to | 
pp. 198 ff.), the kerygmatization in the form of H. Diem’s treatment the 
(Dogmatik, 1955, pp. 287 ff.). His book does certainly show that such aac 
programs are not as modern as they claim to be. First Origen, then (Te 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Didymus the Blind, Gregory of Nyssa, and others Ne 
have explicitly asserted that Christ’s Ascension has nothing to do with a He 
special movement of his physical body. Davies agrees. As “Incarnation ase 
involved no movement in space” and referred ‘“‘not to physical descent,” sio} 
so ‘“‘Ascension involved no physical movement to a localized heaven” =e 
(p. 178). Consequently, together with Luke’s report on an uplift, the the 
elevator-like function of the cloud, the forty days’ interval between fou 
Resurrection and Ascension, and the tie-up with the Parousia (Acts 1: 11) anc 
are made to disappear behind a symbolical or typological interpretation clas 
of the Ascension and the accompanying circumstances. We may re- the 
member that among others Calvin and the authors of the Heidelberg the 
Catechism equally avoid a historical or mythological interpretation of the adv 
descensus ad inferos, according to them not an event subsequent to I 
Christ’s death, but the quality and effect of that death was described by Chi 
the words about the descent to hell. Should the Ascension be an bel 
analogous a-historical, but qualifying, corollary to Christ’s resurrection? but 
This is indeed the belief of Richardson when he calls it “not .. . an ( 
historical event’”’ but “a pictorial way of expressing the significance of the tak 
historical event of the resurrection” (loc. cit., p. 199). Or is the Ascen- Inc 
sion, if not true as a physical movement in space, yet a spiritually true Gor 
and beautiful expression of the mind’s necessary ascension to those lofty less 
levels where nothing but divine things are thought and said about Christ? of ¢ 
So Origen wishes his listeners to believe. Or had the Ascension better Chi 
be bypassed with silence and lowered eyes, as happens apparently in mo 
Cullmann’s Christologie (1957) and Simon’s book on Heaven in the ( 
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Davies has chosen none of these escapist ways. He reports that the 
Ascension is a distinct event equally true in history, and as important as 
the death and the Resurrection of Christ. But he holds that the Ascen- 
sion took place on Easter day and has therefore not always been explicitly 
distinguished from the Resurrection. The witness of the New Testa- 
ment to this event must not be sought only in Luke’s writings. The 
records of Christ’s baptism; the Son-of-Man sayings and the Transfigura- 
tion stories contained in the Synoptic Gospels; the references of Ephesians 
and John to the identity of the descending and ascending Son of Man 
and to the gift of the Spirit by the exalted Lord; Paul’s doctrine about 
the exaltation and rulership of Christ; and especially the description 
which Hebrews gives of Christ’s priestly approach, ascent, and offering 
to God—these elements are evaluated both in their individuality and in 
their totality and unity. The author compares what they say about 
ascension with Enoch’s, Elijah’s, the Danielic Son-of-Man’s, Raphael’s 
(Tobit 12) ascensus and with the enthronement of Israel’s King on the 
New Year Festival. He discusses the omniscient apocryphal accounts. 
He shows in what way since Justin Martyr Psalms 24, 47, 68, and 110 were 
used for teaching and preaching the fact and meaning of Christ’s Ascen- 
sion. The period of patristic teaching on this topic which he presents 
most extensively is that between the councils of Nicea and Chalcedon; 
then and there the dogmatical and homiletical relevance of the Ascension 
found its classic elaboration. After Chalcedon, the majority of Eastern 
and Western theologians tend to rechew what they took over from the 
classical period of anti-Nestorian and anti-Monophysite wrestling. If 
the later divines add a personal note to their utterances on the Ascension, 
then it rests more often than not upon most extravagant allegorical 
adventures and betrays a cheap moralistic tendency. 

Davies’ book gives answers to the questions: What is at stake when 
Christ is praised as he who has ascended? And: Why must his Ascension 
belong in the Creed? Out of the wealth of material offered we mention 
but three points: 

(1) The assumption of human flesh into unity with God has certainly 
taken place in the womb of Mary and the birth of her Son. But the 
Incarnation is completed only when the same flesh is taken up to God. 
God might have condescended and might have been with man—but un- 
less man was also lifted up in order to be with God, the purpose and plan 
of God’s love would not have been consummated. So the Ascension of 
Christ shows that the whole will and work of God consists in the double 
movement, his descent and man’s ascent. 

(2) The sacrifice of Christ was brought once for good and all on the 
Cross. But this perfect sacrifice had to be brought “through the 
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heavens” (Heb. 4: 14) to God, and the High Priest’s intercession before 
the living God must continue. The Ascension is therefore a priestly 
action appropriate to the temporal and eternal priesthood of Christ. It 
completes the work of redemption and makes it ever present and valid. 
No less than mankind is offered to God by the last Adam who represents 
allmen. There is nothing left that is not brought before God in Christ. 
We may conclude: There is no need for the enthronement of a virginal- 
motherly Queen of Heaven besides Christ. 

(3) The earthly ministry of Christ was broad and deep, dramatic and 
moving beyond doubt. But it was only the Ascension which made it 
necessary and possible to proclaim that all principalities and powers are 
subject to Christ and that even the last enemy will be submitted to God. 
By the Ascension and the gift of the Spirit from on high all that was 
secret and hidden about Christ’s ministry was made so public and glor- 
ious, that joy and exuberance are the only fitting way of remembering, 
celebrating, serving, and proclaiming Jesus Christ. 

By selecting these three patristic explanations of Christ’s Ascension we 
have taken exception from what Davies adds of his own. He speaks of 
re-integration of the “‘consciousness” of the Son of God, of “divine hu- 
manity” and of the felicity of having been a culprit (pp. 179 ff.). For 
the psychological understanding of the two-nature-doctrine (cp. Donald 
Baillie), the organismic and sacramentalist incorporation idea (cp. L. S. 
Thornton) and the Augustinian and existentialist enamouredness with 
the sinful condition of man hardly fit into the noble company of 
Athanasius’, Hilary’s, and the Cappadocians’ teachings. His personal 
opinion is that Ascension is not transportation but “transformation of the 
human organism,” or “transference to a new condition-of being.” He 
discovers in it the working out of an “‘incarnational process” that follows 
“a recurring pattern” (pp. 146, 169, 177 ff.). We wonder whether this 
sort of modernization has any apologetical, homiletical, or otherwise 
constructive value? But we have to ask still two other critical questions: 

Should it prove true that the sacrifice of Luke to the modern his- 
torians, theologians, and existentialists (who believe themselves to be 
wiser than he) will produce an odor pleasant to the nostrils of today’s 
gods? Luke’s emphasis on the historicity and sequence of Christ’s self- 
manifestations after his death may well be inseparable from the indica- 
tions he gives in regard to space and physical movement. Space is, after 
all, but an aspect of (movement in) time; it can hardly be so nicely 
placed over against time as nineteenth century philosophers and scientists 
presumed. Certainly in Luke’s mind and writing, the horizontal space 
“from Jerusalem . . . to the end of the earth” cannot be discarded from 
the holy history. And though the vertical space is less prone to human 
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measurements and penetrations, it may be as essential, necessary, and 
typical in and of God's intervention with mankind as the horizontal. 
If the eternal God has time for man, why should he not also have space 
for him? It seems that Luke’s account of the Ascension and the New 
Testament references to the sessio ad dexteram intend to say precisely 
this. At any rate, the present so-called “space-age” should not be con- 
fronted by a Christianity, and is not faced by a Bible, that is ashamed of 
or has given up space. 

Finally, we notice in the book under review a more than only slight 
esoteric smell. The author knows, of course, that, according to Patristic 
teaching, in Jesus Christ not the nature of some men, but humanity was 
assumed into union with God. And yet, the selection of quotations and 
the interpretative and personal remarks which he makes have a group- 
psychological, narrow, ecclesiastical scent. Is he afraid of an effect and 
meaning of Christ’s Ascension before which church members might 
tremble and from which baptized and non-communicant people might 
profit? The Ascension shows that the Kingship of Christ (that is, the 
present form of God’s kingdom, I Cor. 15: 25-27) is wider than the 
Church and must not be monopolized by anybody. Unless the ascended 
Christ and his Spirit bring fresh air into stuffy rooms and a warming of 
heart to cold religionists—who shall succeed? One thing should be 
remembered: in the fourth century the celebration of Ascension day 
was not separated from Whitsunday in order to separate the joy in the 
exalted Lord from the witness to be borne by the Spirit to the many that 
cannot, will not, do not (yet) believe. Rather the special celebration of 
Ascension is reason enough for both, silence and humility before the 
mystery of Christ, and applause and witness to his Kingship over all. 


Markus BarTH 
The Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE ROLE OF KNOWLEDGE IN WESTERN RELIGION, by John Herman 
Randall, Jr. 147 pp. Boston, Starr King Press, 1958. $3.50. 


This book is more important than its modest compass would suggest. 
It is of interest for two distinct reasons—for its admirable historical 
review of the part played in Christian thought by the claim to religious 
cognition, and even more for its brilliant presentation of a contemporary 
case for the rejection of that claim. I propose to devote this review to 
the latter material; for the history is relatively familiar, whilst Randall's 
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theory of religion as non-cognitive is his original contribution to a most 
vital current discussion. This is the debate as to whether religious state- 
ments are factual in character, and therefore either correspond or fail to 
correspond with reality, or whether they are on the contrary, in a phrase 
of Randall’s, ‘‘an imaginative and symbolic rendering of men’s moral 
experience and ideals’ (p. 9), having only a subjective reference and 
being objectively neither true nor false. 

This question is probably the most crucial one confronting Christian 
thought today, especially in the United States, where there is genuine 
and widespread doubt concerning the answer to it. Should religion be 
defined in terms of God, as men’s varying responses to a real supernatural 
Being, or should God be defined in terms of religion, as one of the basic 
concepts or symbols with which religion works? Our own culture has 
largely adopted the latter alternative. The characteristic contemporary 
stress is upon the social and psychological usefulness of religion, and its 
statistically certifiable dividends, rather than upon its claim to be true. 
The distinctive religious attitude of today terminates in religion itself, 
construed as an activity which has value independently of any alleged 
connection that it may have with God. Indeed whether or not, or in 
what sense, there is a God, is regarded as a technical question about which 
religious thinkers differ. Randall clearly welcomes this development, 
and his book provides a philosophical basis for it. It is accordingly a 
book to be either accepted or attacked, but not one that is likely to be 
read without stirring a reaction. 

Randall conceives of religion as a human activity which, like its com- 
peers, science and art, makes its own special contribution to man’s culture. 
It has, according to Randall, the two main functions of nourishing and 
strengthening our commitment to moral values, and of cultivating our 
awareness of some of life’s more elusive depths and “‘splendors.” This 
latter function of revealing aspects of life and of the world which remain 
unnoticed in our secular moods is the nearest approach which religion 
makes to a cognitive operation. In this connection Randall offers an 
interesting analogy with art. The artist reveals to his fellows dimensions 
of beauty in the world which they had not hitherto perceived. Art 
‘makes us see the new qualities with which that world, in co-operation 
with the spirit of man, can clothe itself.” The prophet and the saint 
function in a similar way. ‘“They teach us how to discern what human 
nature can make out of its natural conditions and materials. . . . They 
enable us to see and feel the religious dimension of our world better, 
the ‘order of splendor,’ and of man’s experience in and with it” (pp. 
128-9). Across the gulf which divides the right from the left in mid- 
twentieth century philosophy, this suggestion of Randall’s has unexpected 
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affinities with some thoughts of John Wisdom, who was himself using 
an epistemological hint from Wittgenstein. 

Such a theory is by no means necessarily incompatible with the central 
positions of Christian theology, but in Randall it is accompanied by a 
rejection of those positions which is only very slightly concealed by his 
continued use of the traditional terms. His departure from the estab- 
lished usage of these terms can be indicated by two extracts from the new 
theological dictionary which Randall’s reader must learn to use. God 
is “our ideals, our controlling values, our ‘ultimate concern’”’ (p. 33); 
and the Holy Spirit is “man’s natural moral power and good will” (p. 32). 
Randall’s philosophy of religion is thus to be classified as a form of 
naturalism, in the sense that he conceives the subject-matter of religion 
to be confined to human nature and its natural environment. God does 
not in any sense exist as a real Being; he is ‘“‘an intellectual symbol for 
the religious dimension of the world, for the Divine” (p. 112). This 
religious dimension, says Randall, is ‘‘a quality to be discriminated in 
human experience of the world, the splendor of the vision that sees 
beyond the actual into the perfected and eternal realm of the imagina- 
tion” (p. 119). This last statement, however, would appear to be en- 
livened with philosophic rhetoric. The products of the human imagina- 
tion are not eternal; they did not exist before man himself existed, and 
they can persist in being, even as imagined entities, only so long as men 
exist. The Divine, as defined by Randall, is the temporary mental 
construction or projection of a recently emerged animal inhabiting one 
of the satellites of a minor star. God is not the creat¢r and the ultimate 
ruler of the universe; he is a fleeting ripple of imagination in a tiny 
corner of space-time. 

From the point of view of Christian theology, the value of Randall’s 
version of religious naturalism is its clarity and honesty. No one is 
likely to equate Randall’s God with the God of the Bible, as some would 
have been tempted to do had Randall been less lucid or less candid. 
And the great need at the present time is precisely for a clear definition 
of the differences and points at issue between the cognitive and non- 
cognitive conceptions of religion. Professor Randall’s book should help 
all who are concerned about this issue to see more clearly what is at stake 
—which is nothing less than the validity of theism and of the Christian 
faith. I should like then, whilst wholly disagreeing with the central 
thesis of this book, to welcome its publication and to commend it as an 
important and clarifying contribution to the current debate. 


Joun Hick 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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CHRISTIAN RATIONALISM AND PHILOSOPHICAL ANALysIs, by F. H. Cleo- 
bury. 162 pp. London, James Clarke & Company, 1959. 15s. 


The surprising thing about this book is first of all that it should have 
been done at all, and secondly that it should have been done so well. 
Dr. Cleobury is a man either well behind his time or well in front of his 
time. He is certainly a strange and unexpected visitor to the mid- 
twentieth century philosophical scene. Yet here he is and the experience 
of meeting him so unexpectedly is certainly a stimulating and chal- 
lenging one. 

In the first place our author is clearly very much aware of his con- 
temporary philosophical milieu. He has read our logical positivists and 
ordinary language analysts and is apt indeed to use their methods and 
ape their style. It would be quite easy for someone merely glancing 
over his pages to assume that this book is simply one more example of 
the mixture as before, one more dreary product of the kind of ingenious, 
sterile, philosophical writing so characteristic of our time. Yet in fact 
it is nothing of the kind. On the contrary it is a plea for a rational 
natural theology whose hero, and here comes the surprise, is not St. 
Thomas Aquinas (that would be familiar enough) but Bishop Berkeley— 
and for us today that is a novelty indeed. 

The main thesis of the book is that a really careful analysis, plus a 
certain amount of what Kant called “transcendental deduction,” of 
ordinary speech, points towards the kind of philosophical theism and 
idealistic epistemology so resourcefully, and with so much beauty and 
style, maintained by that strange genius, George Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne. 

The central nerve of the argument is that whereas we have no reason 
to believe in the existence of material things in themselves, we have every 
reason to believe in the existence of psychic things in themselves, personal 
spiritual substances. What is denied—rightly, in my view—is that Hume 
was merely being logical, following in the footsteps of Berkeley, when 
he applied to the spiritual substance the same sort of treatment which 
Berkeley had already meted out to the material substance. The logical 
analysis which is clear and cogent enough in the one case is manifestly 
inadequate and unrealistic in the other. Cleobury’s illustration is the 
difference between perceiving a chair and experiencing a sense of dis- 
appointment. Clearly I do not suppose that because I experience a 
sense of disappointment there must exist some of “disappointment in 
itself’ for me to perceive. Why then, he asks, should I suppose that 
there must exist some kind of chair in itself for me to perceive? The 
weakness of this seems to me obvious. It is not merely that sometimes I 
am aware of things like chairs and sometimes of things like a disappoint- 
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ment. The fact is that I do not experience them as realities of precisely 
the same order. I am not only aware of a chair at this moment and 
a disappointment at the next, I am also aware of the marked difference 
between these two kinds of experience, a difference so vivid that I find 
it impossible to apply the same sort of reductive logic to both of them. 
My awareness of the chair, as it seems to me, is certainly an awareness 
which demands the existence of a chair in itself, whereas my awareness 
of disappointment is a kind of awareness which demands no more than 
the existence of me in myself. In other words, I experience the chair 
and disappointment as types of reality so sharply contrasted that I cannot 
interpret the one awareness in precisely the same way as I interpret 
the other. 

Thus I find it impossible to agree with Cleobury that the way out of 
the present philosophical impasse and sterility is a return to some sort of 
idealism. But though I cannot possibly agree with Cleobury, I find 
myself full of admiration for the clarity and skill with which he has 
argued his thesis, and very much intrigued and attracted by the boldness 
of the scandal which such a book represents from the point of view of 
the dreary linguistic dogmatists who have so dominated and bedevilled 
philosophical discussion during the last quarter of a century. 


J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 
General Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


ALLEGORY AND Event: A Stupy OF THE SOURCES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ORIGEN’S INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, by R. P. C. Hanson. 400 pp. 
Richmond, John Knox Press, 1959. $6.00. 


Origen’s exegetical methods have recently formed the subject of fresh 
investigation both in the Protestant and the Roman Catholic camp. To 
Dr. Hanson, who teaches theology in the University of Nottingham, 
England, readers will be grateful for a lucid and comprehensive treat- 
ment of a great many of the pertinent questions. As the subtitle of his 
book indicates, Origen’s work poses a twofold problem.. Firstly, where 
lies the origin of his exegetical method? Did it grow out of the nature 
of the Scriptures and the Christian faith—so the French Jesuits de Lubac 
and Daniélou—or is it due to outside influences? It can probably be 
said without exaggeration that all the materials necessary to answer this 
question have been gathered in Hanson’s detailed and careful study. 
The second, and in many respects the more important problem, concerns 
the significance of the great Alexandrian theologian’s exegesis. Has the 
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modern Church to learn from him? Or would it be nearer to the truth 
to say that his allegorical method was hopelessly inadequate and indicated 
the working of an “arbitrary fancy” by which Origen read his own ideas 
into the text? This latter view is espoused by the author. 

He begins with a history of the allegorical method down to Origen, in 
which the difference between Jewish allegory, on the one hand, and 
Alexandrian and Hellenistic allegory, on the other, is particularly em- 
phasized. Essentially, the author holds, Origen depended on Philo, who 
in turn followed the Hellenistic line, notwithstanding his endeavors to 
remain within the confines of the Jewish faith. The correctness of that 
view depends to a large extent on the role allegory plays in the New 
Testament. By the weight of the evidence, Hanson feels constrained to 
admit that “allegory is a very likely device for the authors [of the New 
Testament] to use,” though it very rarely becomes explicit in the text 
(p. 77). However, he is anxious to emphasize that it is not Alexandrian 
allegory, for it regards history as something meaningful (p. 83). This 
difference prompts Dr. Hanson practically to discard any significance a 
Hellenistic type of exegesis would have for Biblical exegesis. 

The second part of the book deals with Origen as an exegete. In great 
detail his relation to his predecessors and contemporaries, his handling of 
the text, and his views on inspiration and accommodation are discussed. 
In this connection, Bousset’s fascinating study of the practices of the 
catechetical school in Alexandria would have helped the author to render 
more graphic the practical aspects of Origen’s teaching and investigating. 
Gnostic influences upon Origen are discounted; rightly so far as theolog- 
ical ideas are concerned. But is it not likely that in his fight against 
literalism and for a spiritual understanding of the Bible, Origen would 
have seen his closest allies in Valentinus and Herakleon? Of great 
importance for the understanding of Origen’s allegorical method is 
the juxtaposition of the chapters on inspiration and accommodation. 
Though Origen firmly believes that the Holy Spirit or the Logos has 
spoken through all the writers of the Old and the New Testament, he 
clearly distinguishes between the truthfulness of God’s revelation, on the 
one hand, and the historical stages of spiritual perception, on the other. 
Only with the coming of Christ is mankind enabled fully to apprehend 
the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. 

The third part, dealing with Origen as an allegorist, offers the author's 
explanation of the reason why Origen adopted the allegorical method. 
The idea of a threefold sense of Scripture is interpreted as a practical 
device by means of which the Alexandrian scholar hoped to sell his 
theology to his contemporaries. Our author criticizes him particularly 
for attempting to get rid of the historical element in the Bible. Accord- 
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ingly he interprets Origen’s theory of the different aspects (epinoiai) 
under which Christ appeared to the Evangelists as an attempt “to dis- 
solve Jesus’ life on earth into a Jesus of religious experience, leaving 
apparently no historical sediment behind” (p. 275). The author fails 
to differentiate between the critical investigation of the historicity of 
facts, and the sufficiency of a literal understanding of an historical record. 
It is in the latter problems alone that Origen is interested. In a con- 
cluding section Origen is praised as the first great teacher of Christian 
methodical exegesis, who in a genuinely scholarly way established con- 
tacts with streams of thought outside Christianity and who laid the 
foundations for the modern critical method of Biblical exegesis, includ- 
ing de-mythologizing. But not only is Origen’s view of the inspiration 
and the inerrancy of the Bible wholly unacceptable to most modern 
scholars (p. 307), but since the arrival of historical criticism, the view had 
also to be abandoned that the Bible was an oracular book, that is, that 
each portion of it had some divine or mysterious truth to convey (p. 307). 
We are told that Origen approached the Bible with a series of presup- 
positions which had nothing particular to do with the thought of the 
Bible itself (p. 369). What prevented him from becoming heretical was 
the restraining influence of the Church’s rule of faith. 

With this evaluation of Origen as a theologian Hanson believes to have 
given the coup de grace to the great teacher. However, when de Lubac 
and Daniélou reach quite different conclusions, the reason is not to be 
found in the fact that they are Roman Catholics—their Church is rather 
disturbed about this resurgence of Platonism—but rather in the fact that 
they attempt to understand Origen’s method from within his spiritual 
life. ‘Thus they go back beyond the actual use of the allegorical method 
to the reasons for which Origen employed it. Hanson starts rather 
naively from the assumption that with the arrival of the critical exegesis 
of the Bible the last word in Biblical hermeneutics has been spoken, a 
statement which contrasts strangely with the exegetical methods of Au- 
gustine, Luther, or Barth whom he considers the truly great interpreters. 

The truth is that a great deal of Biblical criticism, far from being the 
last cry in methodology, is based upon the axioms of historical positivism. 
Hence it is interested merely in the facticity of historical events and 
pretends to find final meaning in the historical facts as such. This 
method may be compared to the popular empirical approach to nature 
so characteristic of the Middle Ages, whereas the modern scholar has 
learned that he has to look out for types of phenomena and laws under- 
lying these types, that is, entities belonging to a higher ontological order 
than the individual things, but no less real than these. There is no 
arbitrariness in the choice of hermeneutical principles on the part of an 
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exegete of Origen’s stature. He is governed by his semasiology, that is, 
his view of the relationship of sign, word, and meaning, and the latter 
is determined in turn by his theology. Origen cannot be satisfied with 
the literalistic method, both in its popular and its critical guise, because 
he believes that man is not destined in a passive way to notice what God 
does but rather spiritually to comprehend God’s ways and to act accord- 
ingly. Also he holds a high view of the role which the Church plays 
in God’s plans and any attempt to understand his hermeneutics apart 
from his attitude to God’s work in the Church is bound to miss the mark. 
Origen’s allegorical method is furthermore greatly indebted to Jewish 
and Christian exegesis, in which the frequent use of imagery in the Bible 
is interpreted as pointing to spiritual truth, and historical events are 
understood as pointing to an ultimate divine goal. Sure enough, Origen 
too has his limitations as does any interpreter. He fails to grasp some 
aspects of the Biblical message and he goes at times to extremes in his 
exegesis. But his authority as an exegete was great enough to remind 
the Church for all times that the God who reveals himself in the Scrip- 
tures wants to enable man to apprehend and comprehend his secret 
purpose (mysterion) behind the mere facts. 

Otro A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ANCIENT JUDAISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Frederick C. Grant. 
153 pp. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1959. $3.50. 


The thesis of this latest book by Professor Grant is a simple one. The 
book is intended to show “that the relations between the New Testament 
and ancient Judaism, that is, between the early Christian Church, its 
hopes, beliefs, and practices, above all its worship, and the mother-faith, 
are such that one cannot truly understand the New Testament or the 
religion it enshrines without a deep and sympathetic understanding of. 
Judaism.” This thesis is ably set forward, defended, and demonstrated 
throughout the book; after finishing the work no unprejudiced reader 
can fail to be convinced of the outstanding—in fact, essential—heritage 
which the New Testament and the Christian Church have received from 
Judaism. Not that this is really a “revolutionary manifesto” as Grant 
feels it may be considered by some, since most of us have always known 
of our incalculable debt to Judaism. Nonetheless it is good to be re- 
minded of the extent of our debt. 
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The book is divided into four parts: an introductory section of two 
chapters on “The Present Situation,” four chapters on “Ancient Ju- 
daism,” three on “The New Testament,” and a final chapter on “The 
Present Outlook.” The best part of the book is undoubtedly the second 
which is a sound and sympathetic statement concerning various aspects 
of ancient Judaism. Herein Grant deals with the Synagogue and its 
prayers, the “theology” of ancient Judaism, its Messianic hope, and 
finally with characteristic features of Jewish apocalyptic. The last- 
named is carefully and correctly distinguished from either “prophetic” 
or “eschatological,” terms only too often confused with apocalyptic. 

Grant believes that Jesus was simply a prophet who taught righteous- 
ness, who felt that he was an agent of God for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. As such he has little sympathy with discussions of 
Jesus’ Messianic self-consciousness, or with the eschatological and apoc- 
alyptic emphases in New Testament interpretation of such scholars as 
Schweitzer, Loisy, Bousset, and Charles. Though the nascent Church 
was strongly influenced by apocalypticism during the first and second 
generations, it had by the end of the second century sloughed off this 
element. ‘Whatever its importance,” says Grant, “it scarcely belonged 
to the essence of either ancient Judaism or early Christianity.” 

It becomes increasingly evident throughout the book that the author 
finds the heart of the New Testament in its ethical teachings. ‘Thus he 
is impatient with dogma and systems. ‘Judaism, happily, has never been 
overwhelmed by any system of dogmatic theology, and I for one wish the 
Christian church were equally free from it” (p. 136). He makes an 
eloquent plea for a new liberalism in the face of the new orthodoxy, 
which is caricatured as being “both agnostic and amoral: agnostic, since 
God is unknown, and really cannot be known; amoral, since it has 
nothing to say about duty but only about sin, and condemns moral 
instruction as tending to ‘mere moralism’—as if the Ten Commandments 
were out of date” (p. 148). 

Professor Grant’s own views about the New Testament will not per- 
suade everyone, but it is to be hoped that the basic thesis of the book will. 
The Christian Church owes an enormous debt to its mother. Unfortu- 
nately, it has throughout its history often been an unnatural child, 
despising, fearing, and persecuting the one that gave it birth. We who 
love the Church have thus a dual debt to pay to the Jews: of gratitude, 
and of repentance. 

JoHN WM. WEVERs 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Alan 
Richardson. 423 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. $5.00. 


Rekindled concern for Biblical theology has made itself felt in a host 
of fresh commentaries, monographs, and word studies. Dr. Richardson 
has already contributed in each of these directions. (He is joint editor 
of a one volume commentary, and is the author of two commentaries in 
the “Torch Series”; among his monographs is the important Miracle 
Stories of the Gospels; while the Theological Word Book of the Bible 
has become a standard tool in the minister’s library.) However, Biblical 
scholarship has felt increasingly the need of relating the parts to the 
whole, and we are seeing an imposing number of Old and New Testa- 
ment theologies. Until now, the most important New Testament the- 
ologies available in English have been the extremes of Bultmann and 
Stauffer. The former loses the unity of the New Testament witness, 
while the latter mistakes unity for uniformity. In this context, the 
present work by Richardson fills a real need. In sixteen chapters the 
author presents a clear and comprehensive grasp of New Testament 
thought. This reviewer finds it easily the best book of its kind currently 
available, and he has found it eminently usable as a seminary text. 

In many ways the book is a continuing dialogue and debate with 
Rudolf Bultmann. Whereas Bultmann’s radical form criticism tends to 
remove the kerygma from Jesus himself to the later community, Richard- 
son insists that Jesus himself is the author of the Gospel and that “bril- 
liant reinterpretation of the Old Testament scheme of salvation.” Ac- 
cordingly, it is refreshing to see the Synoptic Gospels integrally related 
to the whole New Testament context. Again, while Bultmann sees the 
Hellenistic environment as the formative influence in the shaping of the 
New Testament kerygma, Richardson, without neglecting its impact, 
emphasizes far more the Old Testament background for our understand- 
ing of the New Testament. He rightly objects to the tendency always 
to look for Gnostic or mystery motifs when a Hebraic background is 
readily available and is truer to the data. Withal, the author resists the 
temptation (to which Stauffer is prone) of trying to embrace the diversity 
of the New Testament witness into rigid categories. Altogether, the 
present volume is marked by careful scholarship, is abreast of the present 
literature, and is marked by a happy balance of thought. 

One may wish to raise questions about the arrangement of materials, 
for the book does not present a strong structural outline. One may ask 
again if the author’s fondness for types and analogies does not lead him at 
times to flirt with some that belong more to the patristic than to the 
Biblical period (the Mary-Eve analogy, for example, or the lamb of 
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sacrifice offered by Abraham). However, the author's sober exegetical 
sense always restrains such suggestions. 

Dr. Richardson has placed us in his debt. The volume is heartily 
recommended as a valuable guide and help in New Testament study. It 
certainly deserves a place in the minister’s study. 


JOHN FREDERICK JANSEN 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Austin, Texas 


Wuat, THEN, Is MAN? A SyMposiIuUM OF THEOLOGY, PsyCHOLOGY, AND 
PsycHIATRY. 356 pp. St. Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 
$3.50. 


Five persons were commissioned by the Missouri Synod Lutheran 
Church “to undertake a thorough study of the problem of man as he is 
viewed in theology, psychology, and psychiatry.” Paul Meehl, head of 
the department of psychology of the University of Minnesota, served as 
chairman of the group. Richard Klann, Lutheran campus pastor of the 
New York area, Alfred Schmiedling, professor of psychology at Concordia 
Teachers College, Kenneth Breimeier, field work director at Concordia 
Seminary, and Sophie Schroeder-Sloman, a practicing psychiatrist, com- 
posed the rest of the symposium. 

These authors endeavored to achieve three aims: (1) to explain Chris- 
tian doctrine to non-Christian psychotherapists from the point of view 
of Lutheranism as they see it; (2) to explain psychology and psychiatry to 
pastors; (3) to examine critically some of the relationships existing be- 
tween these two systems. ‘They moved on the assumption that “nothing 
is gained by glossing over difficulties or tactfully avoiding mention of 
real differences” (p. 301). They move on the assumption of the Hebrew- 
Christian view of the wholeness of man and say that “man cannot behave 
theologically at one time and psychologically at another.” They call 
attention to the all-too-easy semantic equations going on between psycho- 
therapists, as well as the parallelistic fallacies characteristic of some of 
the literature on the relationship. 

There can be little doubt but what these authors have brought up 
major crucial issues existing between the scientific and the theological 
approaches to man’s nature. One admires them for their forthright 
exposition of their own understanding of the Christian view of man. 
They do not quibble in order to get approval. They make no apologies 
for the content and direction of their beliefs. More of this is needed. 

Yet the reader wishes for more dialogue between these persons. Do 
they agree so smoothly? Likewise, he wishes for more dialogue between 
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them and their audience, an audience which is never very clearly defined 
until late in the book. A book put together by a committee necessarily 
has its limitations which result in diffuseness of presentation and a lack 
of clarity in reading audience. But these authors have worked within 
these limitations admirably and dealt directly with the issues concerning 
philosophical problems between theology, psychology, and psychiatry 
without leaving unconsidered the problems of pastoral theology such as 
confession, conscience, conversion, faith healing, and the like, which 
inevitably call for attention in such a discussion. 

WayneE E. OATEs 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


REVELATION THROUGH Reason, by Errol E. Harris. 160 pp. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1958. $4.00. 


This volume contains a recent series of Terry Lectures delivered by 
a South African philosopher now teaching in this country, Errol E. 
Harris, who is known as the author of a major work published five years 
ago, Nature, Mind and Modern Science. 

Professor Harris's main theme in these lectures is the lack of any basis 
for the conflicts which have been supposed to exist between science and 
religion. He seeks to establish his view of the matter by two arguments 
of very different kinds. 

In his first chapter Harris rules out any possibility of conflict between 
science and religion by the simple expedient of re-defining the latter. 
“Religion,” he says, “is the name for one’s total conscious attitude toward 
life, as it is formed and enlightened by rational awareness and knowl- 
edge” (p. 23). It follows from this definition that all who possess a 
considered attitude to life are ipso facto religious; and this group cer- 
tainly includes the great majority of the world’s scientists. Indeed, 
Harris says, ‘the only real atheist is the total sceptic, who alone would 
be devoid of religion. But the total sceptic could consistently entertain 
no belief, he could perform no deliberately chosen action and could not 
live any kind of intelligible life” (pp. 27-28). In fact, on Harris's 
definition, atheists are individuals who are or ought to be in mental 
asylums. But this reassuring conclusion is reached at the cost of over- 
extending the religious category to such a degree that it no longer marks 
any significant distinction. That someone is religious becomes a trivial 
fact, instead of referring to a faith which is both momentous and disput- 
able. Such a procedure conceals rather than solves the problem of the 
relation between science and religion. 

Behind Harris’s a priori method lies the following argument. “Re- 
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ligion seeks to reveal the truth, and so do science and philosophy; and 


ed . . . : . 
the truth is all-inclusive and ultimately one. There are not two different 






































ily : i : 
- truths, that of science and that of religion, both covering the same 
a ground. Both claim our total allegience, both penetrate every detail 


ng of our lives; it must surely follow that they are both the same” (pp. 

22-23). But the inference here is an invalid one. From the premise 
that two sets of beliefs each claim our total allegiance and cover every 
detail of our life, it does not follow that they are identical and that 
therefore there cannot be any conflict between them. Instead of being 
identical they might on the contrary be rivals. Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, or Bahai and Theosophy, are each all-embracing and all-demand- 
ing, but they are clearly not identical. And neither, without radical 
redefinition, are religion and science. 

In chapter four Harris contends—surprisingly, in view of the argument 
W of his first chapter—that there is positive support for theism in the find- 
ings of the special sciences. He sees mind at work throughout nature, 
revealing its presence in the behavior of living cells and even of electrons. 


ch 


2 In the evolutionary process Mind has gradually advanced to the degree 
a of integration and self-consciousness which it exhibits in man. This 
7 development justifies us in extrapolating to a future perfection of Mind, 
j which is logically prior though temporally posterior to the processes of 
= nature, and which is Harris’s God. “We have reached a conception of 
- God as a perfect and self-sufficient personality, which is the culmination 
” and consummation of an evolutionary process, in which it manifests itself, 
. and through which it develops its own internal structure and integral 
” complexity; and this evolutionary process is itself the world of nature to 
or which we belong and which science investigates” (p. 94). 

" The argument, reminiscent in some ways of the evolutionary “‘holism”’ 
. of the philosopher-statesman Jan C. Smuts, and in some ways of the 
- “nisus toward deity” propounded by Samuel Alexander, is expressed 
ns (as is everything else in these chapters) with admirable clarity. Although 
: the book concludes by seeking to harness this evolutionary theism to 
| Christianity and to the solution of the problem of evil, it seems frankly 
. impossible to reconcile a philosophy in which God is thought of as 
o having not yet come to exist, with the Biblical consciousness of God as 
| an actually existing Being. Whether Professor Harris would regard this 
, as a commendation or a discommendation of his views, the God of which 
. he speaks is a philosophical construction, not the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
- and Jacob, and the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

t- } Joun Hick 
ec | Princeton Theological Seminary 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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